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forms and modifications, lie the vital forces 

that call these organs into life and shape them 
to meet changing conditions. The peculiarity of 
American institutions is the fact that they have 
been compelled to adapt themselves to. the changes 
of an expanding people—to the changes involved 
in Crossing a continent, in winning a wilderness, 
and in developing at each area of this progress out 
of the primitive economic and political conditions 
of the frontier into the complexity of city life. 


—Frederick Jackson Turner (1893) 
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Afternoon 


EvEerETT W. Bovarp, Jr. 


Light has finished its long story. 

Shadows fill in the rounded hollows 

And trees beckon gauntly. 

A chill wind searches the valley from 

Its base in the leafless wood. Beyond the sprawling 
Oak lies the sanctuary of supper, in the sharp 
Edge of houses. But here in the pool of shadows, 
In the time before the first star, you move 

At the green heart. 

Trees and houses dimly mark the border, 
Wood ends the possible path: 

But now for this moment 

You feel the still center of this usual storm. 


Time Ticks Its Tithe 


EvERETT W. Bovarp, JR. 


Grief will get you no Sundays, 

Pain no promontory 

From which to grasp the scene. 

In a manner most matter-of-fact 

Time ticks its tithe . . . 

And the wine at the Hofbrau, 

Lips and biting teeth and 

Love frosting the windshield in the rhythm of all seasons, 
Are lost in the brief category of a sigh. 


Frederick Jackson Turner 
and the Frontier Approach 


AVERY CRAVEN 


N JULY, 1893, while the 

World’s Fair was in progress, the 

American Historical Association 
held a meeting in Chicago. The pur- 
pose may have been the exhibition of 
things intellectual to match the 
more material attractions along the 
Midway; it may have been to insure 
a goodly attendance at the history 
meeting. But whatever the reason 
for the time and place of meeting, 
the session included a paper by a 
young professor from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin entitled: “The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in Ameri- 
can History.” According to an emi- 
nent historian, who was present on 
the occasion, the impression made on 
the dignified and scholarly audience 
was neither startling nor profound. 
Most of that audience was addicted 
to a type of history, then almost uni- 
versal in the United States, which 
stressed political movements and 
viewed American institutions as 
mere transplantings of European 
patterns. They saw little of signifi- 
cance in young Professor Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s talk about sig- 
nificance. They went home quite 
unconscious that they had been pres- 
ent at the birth of a new era in the 
study and writing of American his- 
tory. 

Yet that was exactly what had 
happened that day in Chicago. For, 
while the reading of the paper had 
not produced a sensation, its publi- 
cation, shortly afterward, did. 


Younger historians, especially those 
whose job it was to get a little Amer- 
ican history into the unwilling heads 
of a growing body of students at 
western state universities, found in 
it something fresh and stimulating. 
The approach was entirely new. It 
appealed to their imaginations and 
yet had about it something that sug- 
gested reality in terms of what they 
themselves knew and had experi- 
enced in their own neighborhoods. 
It quickly took hold and as one 
scholar said in 1933, “so completely 
dominated American historical writ- 
ing for the next forty years that 
hardly a single historical production 
of that time . . . failed to show the 
marks of his influence.” Another as- 
serted that “American history .. . 
[was] reinterpreted and rewritten 
because of him,” and Charles A. 
Beard called it “ta paper destined to 
have a more profound influence on 
thought about American history 
than any other essay or volume ever 
written on the subject.” The Tur- 
ner approach became and remained 
a landmark in American historiog- 
raphy. 

The central idea in Turner’s epoc- 
making paper was that “the exis- 
tence of an area of free land, its con- 
tinuous recession, and the advance 
of American settlement westward, 
explain American development; that 
the peculiarity of American institu- 
tions is the fact that they have been 
compelled to adapt themselves to the 
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changes of an expanding people—to 
changes involved in crossing a conti- 
nent,” and transforming it from 
wilderness simplicity into urban-in- 
dustrial complexity. 


II 

It was, in fact, a back-door ap- 
proach to American history. Where 
others had largely kept their eyes 
on the eastern coast and assumed 
that the great forces in American 
life were European in origin, Tur- 
ner looked at the West and the pro- 
cess by which it was being occupied, 
and insisted that what was unique 
and dominant in American develop- 
ment was also native—something 
added by the continent and the 
manner in which it was being set- 
tled and transformed. 

Europeans and European institu- 
tions were, in fact, being American- 
ized. Change was greater than per- 
sistence. And since the point of 
sharpest conflict between men and 
nature—the point where change was 
most blunt and most insistent, where 
Americanization was most intense 
—was on the outer edge of advance, 
he spoke of what was happening, 
all along the line, as the influence of 
the frontier. That was the place to 
begin the study of American his- 
tory. 

The term “frontier,” as he used 
it, was a rather vague and elastic one. 
Sometimes it might refer to a spe- 
cific place where a few men—say 
two to the square mile—were just 
beginning the fight to overcome 
nature; sometimes it referred to the 
general condition where men were 
scarce and nature abundant; some- 
times it referred, not to a place at 
all, but to a process in which men 


were engaged. Then it became an 
influence or even a flavor which was 
at work or which characterized cer- 
tain peoples and places. The frontier, 
as a social force, might thus extend 
back from the outer edge of civili- 
zation as it advanced into the wil- 
derness and apply to the West as a 
whole as it moved from one stage 
of development to another. But re- 
gardless of the term used, what Tur- 
ner had said was that America had 
modified European life as it entered 
the continent and had continued to 
modify both men and institutions as 
they advanced step by step across 
the continent until the final product 
in both cases was American, not 
European. This meant, of course, 
as far as history was concerned, that 
students had been paying too much 
attention to the European germs 
from which American life started, 
and too little attention to the Amer- 
ican frontier and the process which 


it signified. 


Il 

Adopting this approach, Turner 
pointed out the fact that a move to 
the frontier meant, to a greater or 
lesser degree, a return to the primi- 
tive. The American wilderness early 
conquered the European colonist. It 
found him a European in dress, in- 
dustries, tools, modes of travel, and 
thought. But it soon stripped off his 
silks and buckles and plumes and 
dressed him in hunting shirt and 
moccasins. It took him out of his 
carriage and put him in a birch 
canoe. It put him in the log cabin of 
the Cherokee and Iroquois and ran 
an Indian palisade around him. Soon 
he was girdling the trees and plant- 
ing corn in Indian fashion, following 
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Indian trails in search of peltries, 
taking scalps and more than holding 
his own in frontier battle. 

But these men had known some- 
thing better and their purposes did 
not end with mere survival. They 
had not the slightest intention of 
remaining in a primitive order. 
They would wring a surplus from 
the raw riches of the wilderness and 
with it begin the slow process of re- 
producing, in the new environment, 
the old life they had left behind. It 
was, therefore, only a matter of 
time, a matter of rising step by step 
from one cultural stage to the next. 
And thus America, viewed from 
West to East, quickly presented a 
series of stages in cultural develop- 
ment, ranging from the simple in 
the West to the complex in the East. 
“The United States lies like a huge 
page in the history of society,” said 
Turner. 


Line by line as we read this continental 
page from West to East we find the record 
of social evolution. It begins with the Indian 
and the hunter; it goes on to tell of the 
disintegration of savagery by the entrance 
of the trader, the pathfinder of civilization; 
we read the annals of the pastoral stage in 
ranch life; the exploitation of the soil by 
the raising of unrotated crops of corn and 
wheat in sparsely settled farming commu- 
nities; the intensive culture of the denser 
farm settlements; and finally the manufac- 
turing organization with city and factory 
system. 


If one took his position perma- 
nently at some spot in the wilder- 
ness, bp would see that spot pass in 
time from frontier to city. Perhaps 
it might experience each stage from 
trapper to industrial entrepreneur; 
perhaps it might skip stages, hurry 
through them or be detained long 


in any one of them—but its evolu- 


(tion would represent something of 


the larger pattern of human prog- 
ress. But if one viewed the whole 
process from some distant point over 
a longer space of time, it would ap- 
pear to be a procession on its way 
across the continent—‘the buffalo 
following the trail to the salt springs, 
the Indian, the fur-trader and hun- 
ter, the cattle-raiser, the pioneer 
farmer,” and in the rear the city 
with its smoke-stacks and its com- 
plex institutions. At the front a 
single individual living by his own 
skills in the use of what nature sup- 
plied; in the rear the great inter- 
dependent masses. 

The exact nature of this evolution 
in each case differed with the pecu- 
liar character of each geographic 
basin—its location; its resources; the 
kind of people who entered it. Fav- 
orable locations hastened contacts 
and measured the speed of develop- 
ments. Minerals gave a mining fron- 
tier; grass produced the cattle fron- 
tier; rich soils or timber lands shaped 
another type of frontier and a differ- 
ing kind of West when pioneer days 
had passed. Men from New England 
shaped a new region to their values; 
men from the South, to theirs. Yet 
the larger process was always, more 
or less, the same and the flavor al- 
ways recognizable. Regardless of 
variations, this was the great na- 
tional experience. 

The effect of the frontier experi- 
ence on American life—or the sig- 
nificance of the frontier in Ameri- 
can history, as Turner saw it—was 
both institutional and personal. It 
began by nationalizing. The neces- 
sity of constant retrial on frontier 
after frontier across the continent 
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tended to force both men and prac- 
tices to readjust themselves to the 
needs of the immediate environment. 
If some old practice fitted new needs 
it was accepted; if not, it was, in 
time, altered or discarded. The origi- 
nal character was thus weakened and 
the native accentuated in institu- 
tions. The same applied to persons. 
Frontiers became melting pots for 
differing nationalities as foreign ele- 
ments sought the areas of free land. 
The Scotch-Irishman, the German, 
the Welshman and the Englishman 
under frontier necessities gradually 
accepted a common language and a 
native American outlook. Depen- 
dence on old world fatherlands 
weakened as men pushed farther 
from the coast and were forced to 
look to their own government for 
new lands, internal improvements 
and better markets. Affiliation with 
national political parties on larger 
issues became a necessity and party 
programs, in turn, tended to broad- 
en in scope as western strength in- 
creased. As Turner says: “It was this 
nationalizing tendency of the West 
that transformed the democracy of 
Jefferson ‘into the national repub- 
licanism of Monroe and the democ- 
racy of Andrew Jackson... On 
the tide of the Father of Waters, 
North and South met and mingled 
into a nation.” 

In the second place, said Turner, 
the frontier made for a new kind of 
democracy—the kind that ultimate- 
ly got to be talked of as “rugged in- 
dividualism.” Perhaps it was a case 
of frontier individualism promoting 
democracy. At any rate, where men 
had to stand alone or perish, they 
developed an inordinate confidence 
in themselves and in the few neigh- 


bors on whom they had to depend. 
Both the worth and the equality of 
men were thereby stressed. Even a 
broader franchise soon reflected it. 
But the implications ran deeper. 
Someone once said of the frontier 
that “the timid never started and the 
weak died on the road.” That was 
just a way of saying that the fron- 
tier demanded self-reliance, and that 
men who lacked it did not long sur- 
vive. They were also providing com- 
ment on Turner’s insistence that the 
American intellect owes its striking 
characteristics to frontier living. 

That coarseness and strength combined 
with acuteness and inquisitiveness [he 
wrote], that practical, inventive turn of 
mind, quick to find expedients; that master- 
ful grasp of material things, lacking in the 
artistic but powerful to effect great ends; 
that restless nervous energy, that dominant 
individualism, working for good and for 
evil, and withal that buoyancy and exuber- 
ance which comes with freedom—these are 
traits of the frontier, or traits called out 
elsewhere because of the existence of the 
frontier. 


Out of the frontier necessity of 
every individual being a jack of all 
trades, fighting his own battles and 
providing his own social activities, 
come strong individuals, but indi- 
viduals, in the main, more or less 
alike. As one of Turner’s students 
has said: 


The individualism of the frontier is one of 
achievement, not of eccentricity, an indi- 
vidualism of fact rising from a sense of 
power to overcome obstacles, rather than 
one of theory growing out of weakness in 
the face of oppression. It is not because he 
fears governmental activity, but because he 
has so often had to dispense with it, that 
the American is an individualist. Although 
averse from hesitancy, doubt, speculative or 
introspective tendencies, the frontiersman is 
a man of faith: of faith, not so much in 
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some external power, as in himself, in his 
luck, his destiny; faith in the possibility of 
achieving whatever is necessary or he de- 
sires. It is this marked self-reliance that 
gives to Americans their tremendous power 
of initiative; but the absence of deep-seated 
differences gives to them an equally tre- 
mendous power of concerted social action. 


In later essays Turner elaborated 
on the frontier contribution to 
American democracy, emphasizing 
the fact that elsewhere democracy 
was largely an artificial thing cre- 
ated by legislation, while here it was 
a practical working order of things 
forced by the circumstances of 
abundant free land, a simple, per- 
sonal social order of self-sufficing in- 
dividuals, and the fact that personal 
worth and its recognition was a re- 
quirement for wilderness survival. 
Society was kept fluid by opportu- 
nity that played no favorites and 
when stratification and privilege de- 
veloped in older regions escape was 
always possible to the yet unformed 
western society. Out there no one 
asked about your past or your an- 
cestry; all they wanted to know 
was whether you had the ability to 
survive and to make your contribu- 
tion to the task of building a more 
complex order of things. He cli- 
maxed his position with the state- 
ment that: 


American democracy was born of no theo- 
rist’s dream; it was not carried in the Susan 
Constant to Virginia nor in the Mayflower 
to Plymouth. It came out of the American 
forest, and it gained new strength each time 
it touched a new frontier. Not the Con- 
stitution, but free land and an abundance 
of natural resources open to a fit people, 
made the democratic type of society in 
America for three centuries while it occu- 
pied its empire. 


While the nationalizing and de- 
mocratizing influence of the fron- 
tier was stressed in Turner’s first 
great essay, other important effects 
on American attitudes and assump- 
tions were pointed out in later writ- 
ings. In these, American idealism and 
the intense belief in progress are 
stressed almost as much as democ- 
racy itself. Something in going West 
to begin over again bred the faith 
that things were to be better, mis- 
takes were to be avoided and new 
ends were to be reached in new soil. 
Men lived in the future and saw 
things as they would some day be 
rather than as they then were. Amer- 
ica became the promised land to 
Europeans, and the vast interior, in 
turn, became the land of promise to 
those in older American areas. He 
was fond of quoting Henry Adams’ 
description of the American who in 
1800 turned to the foreign visitor 
and exclaimed: 


Look at my wealth! See these solid moun- 
tains of salt and iron, of lead, copper, silver 
and gold! See these magnificent cities scat- 
tered broadcast to the Pacific! See my corn- 
fields rustling and waving in the summer 
breeze from ocean to ocean, so far that the 
sun itself is not high enough to mark where 
the distant mountains bound my golden 
seas! Look at this continent of mine, fairest 
of created worlds, as she lies turning up 
to the sun’s never-failing caress her broad 
and exuberant breasts, overflowing with 
milk for her hundred million children! 

Perhaps [says Adams], it was not alto- 
gether unnatural for the foreigner, on being 
asked to see what needed centuries to pro- 
duce, should have looked about him with 
bewilderment and indignation. 

Gold! Cities! Cornfields! Continents! 
Nothing of the sort! I see nothing but tre- 
mendous wastes, where sickly men and wom- 
en are dying of homesickness or are scalped 
by savages! Mountain-ranges a thousand 
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miles long, with no means of getting to 
them, and nothing in them when you get 
there! Swamps and forests choked with their 
own rotten ruin! Nor hope of better for a 
thousand years! Your story is a fraud, and 
you are a liar and a swindler! 


To which Turner’s comment was 
that the “early western man” was 
simply an idealist dreaming dreams 
and beholding visions—one who had 
“faith in man, hope for democracy, 
belief in America’s destiny, un- 
bounded confidence in his ability to 
make his dreams come true.” 

Nor did Turner ignore the fact 
that such American idealism neces- 
sarily had a material basis. He knew 
that the tasks to be performed were 
largely physical and that Americans 
were inclined to measure accom- 
plishment in terms of material ad- 
vances. As a result they were in- 
clined to represent values in terms 
of money: a man is “worth” so much 
money; a university is a great uni- 
versity because it has a great en- 
dowment; a fine building is one that 
costs a million dollars, better still, 
ten millions, and is the highest build- 
ing in the world. One remembers the 
Englishman, who when told boast- 
fully that the Woolworth building 
was fire-proof, remarked, “What a 
pity!” That was his way of criticiz- 
ing values that were extensive rather 
than intensive—valuations which in- 
sist that America is the best coun- 
try because it is the biggest, the 
wealthiest, the most powerful; its 
people the best because they are 
the freest, the most energetic, the 
most educated, the most pros- 
perous. 

Yet Turner saw more in this 
American way than just boastful- 
ness. He understood that regard for 


material things grew out of the fact 
that they were the substance of 
things hoped for—dreams come 
true. They represented struggle, 
achievement, progress. et 
building was important only be- 
cause it stood where once there was 
wilderness and its storeys, one upon 
the other, in a way measured the 
advance made over the wilderness. 
Thus material things had spiritual 
values; they indicated manifest des- 
tiny being fulfilled—a great experi- 
ment in democracy being successful. 
Something big in size might be sim- 
ply a concrete monument to a great 
ideal in part, at least, realized. Peo- 
ple who started on frontiers could 
thus mix materialism and idealism, 
and there might be spiritual signifi- 
cance about material accomplish- 
ment. 

In like fashion Turner interpreted 
American provincialism and intol- 
erance of “foreign” ideas. The con- 
fident faith which frontiersmen de- 
veloped in themselves, their ways, 
and their localities could brook no 
questioning. Toleration is for the 
skeptical, being the product of 
much thought or of great indif- 
ference. Men fully tolerate what 
they have ceased to regard as im- 
portant. William Jennings Bryan, 
whose father was a Baptist and 
whose mother was a Methodist, and 
who himself became a Presbyter- 
ian, was always tolerant of all re- 
ligious beliefs but always bitterly 
intolerant of all unbelief. Until 
the last fatal hours of one Novem- 
ber night, he was confident that 
the American people would never 
elect William Howard Taft to the 
presidency because Taft was a Uni- 
tarian. 
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As Carl Becker has said: 


The principle of toleration is written in 
our constitutions, but not in our minds, 
for the motive back of the famous guar- 
antees of individual liberty has been recog- 
nition of particular opinion rather than 
toleration of every opinion. And in the 
nature of the case it must be so. For those 
who create frontiers and establish new 
civilizations have too much faith to be tol- 
erant, and are too thoroughgoing idealists to 
be indifferent. On the frontier conditions 
are too hazardous for the speculative and the 
academic to flourish readily: only those who 
are right and are sure of it can succeed. 


And these Americans were always 
sure they were right. They had a 
mission to perform—a manifest des- 
tiny to fulfill. They learned to de- 
pend on people just like themselves 
—they did not trust those who were 
different. There was too much at 
stake. Accepted people and accepted 
ways of doing things were, there- 
fore, people who were right and 
ways that were right. Being regular 
got to be a matter of morality. God 
was on that side and they were con- 
vinced that there “ought to be laws 
agin” what does not conform. Free- 
dom meant freedom to do things the 
way the best people did them and 
in the way they had always been 
done. Americans were too busy to 
find new ways when one that had 
worked was found. 

From another angle this attitude 
of mind produced a distinct Ameri- 
can type of provincialism. A nation 
with a manifest destiny is a superior 
nation. That which is foreign is in- 
ferior. Each American lived in the 
best town in the best state in the 
best section of the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. A man from 
Michigan wrote in his diary that 


if on some fine Sunday morning, in our at- 
tendance at church the minister in his fer- 
vent prayer . . . should sum up by thank- 
ing Divine wisdom that we have our homes 
in the State of Michigan, why should we 
not say, Amen, and Amen? 


And an early pioneer in Minnesota 
wrote that in his new home 


Eyes sparkling with brightness, and cheeks 
glowing with the bloom of health, are seen 
at every turn. Tottering age with its 
withered look and palsied step, moves about 
with a quicker pace, gathers new hope, for- 
gets its infirmities, and thrills with delights 
anew ... All those diseases so prevalent 
in bilious climates . . . are almost unknown 
. . . The atmosphere has a singular dry- 
ness, clearness and lightness: and its tempera- 
ture great uniformity; sudden changes from 
extremes of heat and cold rarely occurring, 
and ordinary coughs and colds almost un- 
known. 


While Alex de Tocqueville declared 
that, as a foreigner, 


Nothing is more embarrassing in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life than this irritating 
patriotism of the Americans . . . America 
is . . . a free country, in which, lest any- 
body should be hurt by your remarks you 
are not allowed to speak freely of private 
individuals, or of the State, of the citizens 
or of the authorities, or, in short anything 
at all, except it be of the climate and the 
soil; and even then Americans will be found 
ready to defend either the one or the other, 
as if they had been contrived by the in- 
habitants of the country. 


All of which suggests the second 
important contribution to Ameri- 
can historiography made by Turner 
and developed in his essay on ““The 
Significance of the Section in Amer- 
ican History.” The idea here was 
that physical expansion produced a 
political conflict between old regions 
and newer ones, and between geo- 
graphic basins which differed in re- 
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sources and social-economic develop- 
ments. That meant, first of all, that 
any West thought of itself and of 
the nation in a way different than 
did any East. 


It needed capital; it was a debtor region, 
while the East had capital and was a creditor 
section. The West was rural, agricultural, 
while the East was becoming more and more 
urban and industrial. Living under condi- 
tions where the family was the self-sufficing 
economic unit, where the complications of 
more densely settled society did not exist, 
without accumulated inherited wealth, the 
frontier regions stressed the rights of man, 
while the statesman who voiced the interests 
of the East stressed the rights of property. 


The West, in turn, believed in ma- 
jority rule—the rule of king num- 
bers; the East feared unrestrained 
democracy and tended to protect es- 
tablished institutions and vested in- 
terests. “The buoyant, optimistic, 
and sometimes reckless extravagant 


spirit of innovation was the very life 
of the West.” In the East innovation 
was often a term of reproach. It 
“stalked” like an evil spirit. 


The East represented accumulated experi- 
ence, the traditions of the family living 
generation after generation in a single loca- 
tion and under a similar environment . . . 
But out in the newer West through most of 
its history men lived in at least two or three 
states in the course of their migrations. 


And differences in outlook and 
values were augmented by differing 
economic demands. The West want- 
ed cheap lands; the East knew that 
cheap lands would lure away its 
labor supply; the West wanted in- 
ternal improvements at government 
expense; the East had the capital 
and the ability to provide its own 
transportation; the West wanted 


cheap money and favored “‘wildcat” 
banking; the East was the home of 
sound finances and even more sound 
banking. 

So American history early re- 
vealed a conflict of sections in terms 
of East versus West. From the days 
when Jacksonian democracy came 
sweeping in from the West to seize 
the national government, through 
the Grangers, the Populists, the In- 
surgents, the Progressives, the Non- 
partisans, the West has been the land 
of political heresies and of political 
revolt. In the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Gouverneur Morris warned 
his fellows that “The busy haunts of 
men, not the remote wilderness are 
the proper school of political talents. 
If the Western people get the power 
into their hands they will ruin the 
Atlantic interests. The back mem- 
bers are always averse to the best 
measures.” He would, therefore, fix 
national representation so the East 
would always have a majority. 

Eastern men bitterly opposed the 
purchase and organization of Louisi- 
ana; they refused to support the 
War of 1812 because their economic 
interests were being ruined; and 
they fought the admission of Mis- 
souri because it added strength to 
the growing Western bloc in Con- 
gress. 

East versus West sectionalism was 
overshadowed, in the middle period, 
by the even more intense rivalries of 
North versus South which culmi- 
nated in the Civil War. But even here 
the slavery issue was one of the ex- 
pansion of slavery into new terri- 
tories rather than one of slavery per 
se—the constitutional problem one 
of sectional rights; the final cause 
of secession, the triumph of a sec- 
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tional party. In its deeper meaning, 
this war signified the failure of the 
democratic procedure of rational 
discussion, compromise and adjust- 
ment—the use of force to procure 
agreement. As such it revealed the 
basic political problem in American 
life to be one of geographic origin 
rather than of class interest. Look- 
ing back over the years that brought 
political failure, it was easy to see 
that Webster had spoken for the 
Northeast; Calhoun for the South- 
east; Clay for the older Middle 
West; Jackson for the newer Mid- 
dle West; Yancey and Davis for the 
Southwest; Douglas and Lincoln for 
the Northwest. The business of poli- 
tics had been one of adjusting sec- 
tional demands to national require- 
ments, and failure had come when 
the democratic process proved in- 
adequate to the problems presented. 
In fact it showed, as Carl Becker has 
said, that 


Government by discussion works best 
when there is nothing of profound impor- 
tance to discuss, and there is plenty of time 
to discuss it. The party system [in this case 
one where parties had ceased to be national 
and had become sectional] works best when 
rival programs involve the superficial as- 
pects rather than the fundamental structure 
of the social system and the majority rule 
works best when the minority can meet de- 
feat at the polls in good temper because they 
need not regard the decision as either perma- 
nent or a fatal surrender of their vital in- 
terests. 


So when sections represented 
“civilizations” and their rivalries 
were part of “the eternal struggle 
between right and wrong,” the 
whole American political procedure 
broke down and a war between sec- 
tions resulted. And when it was over, 


politics again returned to its normal 
channel of East versus West. There 
it has remained, with minority ele- 
ments in each party often in bitter 
sectional protest against the domi- 
nance of a sectional majority. Not 
long ago, speaking of a court deci- 
sion on diverting water from Lake 
Michigan, the Chicago Tribune in- 
sisted that: “It is time for Chicago, 
Illinois, and the entire Mississippi 
Valley to rise in revolt against a 
tyranny which now threatens its 
very existence .. . This is neither 
a conquered country nor a colony 
but an integral part of a nation, 
and as such entitled to the same con- 
sideration afforded to New England 
and New York.” Southern writers 
have long spoken of their section as 
being in a colonial status, and the 
term “the Solid South” is evidence 
of its continued political sectional 
consciousness. 

Nor did Turner think of section- 
alism only in its political signifi- 
cance. He spoke of cultural section- 
alism which expressed itself in 
literature, in societies organized 
among teachers, scientists, church 
groups, etc., and which found phy- 
sical limitations to widest congenial- 
ity. He found it in popular speech 
also, and noted that 


when we hear that “no man in the wrong 
can stand up against the fellow that’s in the 
right and keeps on a-comin’,” we know we 
aren’t in New England in spite of the moral 
flavor, and we suspect we may be in Texas. 
When told that “high class swine are un- 
known and impossible among a low class 
people” and that the hog of a certain state 
“in his sphere typifies the good, the true, 
and the beautiful” . . . we have little dif- 
ficulty in getting our bearings. [And] when 
we read, ““We don’t have to pray for rain 
out here, we open the irrigation ditch and 
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stop worrying about Providence; we don’t 
have to ask for health, we got it when we 
bought our railroad ticket,” it is not alone 
the reference to the irrigation ditch that 
carries our thought to the exhilarating high 
altitudes of the Far West, the land of opti- 
mism, determination, and exaggeration. One 
doesn’t weigh words, or cultivate restraint 
and the niceties when nature is big and 
rough and lavish. 


So Turner saw “the American 
physical map” as a 


map of potential nations and empires, each 
to be conquered and colonized, each to rise 
through stages of development, each to 
achieve a certain social and industrial unity, 
each to possess certain fundamental assump- 
tions, certain psychological traits, and each 
to interact with the others, and in combina. 
tion to form that United States, the expla- 
nation of the development of which is the 
task of the historian. 


The frontier thus provided Tur- 
ner’s approach to American history, 
and the sections-and their adjust- 


ments to national requirements, the 
substance. It was fundamentally the 
story of an expanding people, ever 
pushing out into geographic basins 
which differed from each other as 
the coastal plains differed from the 
mountain areas, the prairies from 
the plains, and the northern lake 
regions from those along the Gulf 
of Mexico. A story, however, in each 
case, of a people entering a wilder- 
ness and, at differing rates of speed, 
transforming it toward higher cul- 
tural levels according to varying in- 
herited patterns. In the end it be- 
came the story of a struggle for na- 
tional unity between evolving sec- 
tions, each with its own peculiar 
needs, its own representative spokes- 
men, and its own basic assumptions. 
The fundamental American problem 
was thus always one of testing the 


capacity of political institutions and 
practices to expand and contract 
fast enough to fit both national and 
sectional requirements without 
breaking—a test that failed hope- 
lessly once and brought civil war. 
But, on the other hand, a test that 
produced the American party sys- 
tem, the most marvelous arrange- 
ment for painless compromise ever 
developed. For membership in a na- 
tional party and allegiance to its 
platforms is in itself a compromise 
by which local values are sacrificed 
to national ends. Parties can yield 
where individuals cannot. Men with 
principles can belong to parties 
which do not have principles. And 
loyalty to party may be, and some- 
times has been, the sum total of 
men’s loyalty to things national. 
The middle period of American 
history to which Turner gave his 
chief attention in formal written 
history lent itself particularly well 
to this approach and interpretation. 
It was a time of rapid expansion and 
intense sectional consciousness and 
strife. Questions of lands, finances, 
internal improvements and markets 
pressed for solution and each section 
made its own demands in regard to 
them, and produced spokesmen to 
voice its position. Action was pos- 
sible only by compromise or by the 
combination of section with section 
against rival combinations, and any 
man who wished national support 
faced the problem of holding his 
own section while he reached out for 
wider support by concessions or 
emotional appeal. In his Rise of the 
New West and in his The United 
States, 1830-1850, Turner inter- 
preted American history according 
to this pattern and produced some- 
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thing which contrasted strangely 
with the work of his contempo- 
raries. In it was again united geog- 
raphy, economics, sociology and po- 
litical science, not as separate fields 
but as a common effort to explain 
the whole life of a people. In these 
volumes Turner did not confine 
himself to describing what had hap- 
pened, but went ahead to ask why 
it had happened and how. Economic 
and social forces were presented as 
underlying and determining factors 
to be stressed along with politics, and 
society was viewed as an ever-grow- 
ing organism whose self-conscious- 
ness was history. In his hands what 
seemed like purely local develop- 
ments became a part of universal 
social developments. Even the West 
ceased to be a place and became a 
form of society. It was a queer kind 
of history where purpose was never 
narration but always explanation. 
But Turner’s thinking did not end 
with the frontier process and its ulti- 
mate blending into sectionalism. He 
began his first great essay with a 
statement from the census of 1890 
to the effect that the frontier line 
had disappeared and that this brief 
official statement marked the closing 
of a great historic movement. If, as 
he thought, the American and his in- 
stitutions had been shaped by this 
frontier, then what about American 
society in the frontierless future? 
Here was a society everywhere be- 
coming complex and interdepend- 
ent. Industry was becoming na- 
tional in extent; urban populations 
outnumbered the rural; American 
affairs were increasingly becoming a 
part of world affairs and class inter- 
ests were tending to replace those of 
the geographic regions. As Siegfried 


put it, America had come of age. 

Turner thus saw that the facts of 
American society, by the very pro- 
cess he had described, had been al- 
most completely changed, yet, as he 
analyzed American thinking, he 
saw that values and assumptions pro- 
duced by the frontier had remained 
largely unchanged. Individual and 
group traits were what they had be- 
come under the experience of ex- 
pansion into free land. American 
bodies were thus in one age and 
their minds in another. Unrestrained 
rugged individualism, even when 
turned loose in industry, was still 
valued and praised; the lavish spend- 
ing of natural resources in the mad 
rush called progress went on even 
while scientists predicted their early 
exhaustion; the emphasis on freedom 
in the democratic dogma continued 
to the point where it threatened to 
destroy the equality which consti- 
tuted its other half; provincialism 
deepened into isolationism while 
American capital invaded the dis- 
tant corners of the world and 
American interests became en- 
tangled with those of Europe and 
Asia. 

Turner compared it to a room 
whose door and windows had been 
closed and where the inhabitants had 
been taught to believe that posses- 
sion belonged to those who had the 
will and the strength to take it. Yet 
Turner was optimistic and believed 
that American idealism and _ its 
strong sense of fair play would 
somehow right the balance, and the 
United States would remain unique 
among the nations of the earth. He 
was as confident of the ability of 
democracy to adjust itself to the 
needs of a new day as any frontiers- 
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man early or late. He even believed 
that American success in preserving 
sectional values while achieving na- 
tional efficiency through national 
political parties provided the key to 
world organization and permanent 
peace. He went so far as to make 


such a suggestion to President 
Woodrow Wilson. 


IV 

Turner’s supreme confidence in 
American democracy characterized 
the period in which he was writing. 
The fact that he, as a historian, re- 
flected so perfectly the temper of his 
own times gives added point to a 
statement he once made to the ef- 
fect that: “Each age writes the his- 
tory of the past anew with refer- 
ence to the conditions uppermost in 
its own time.” That was what Tur- 
ner did. In the early 1890’s the 
United States was turning a great 
national corner. Industrial and fi- 
nance capitalism had come to domi- 
nance, good free land was less ac- 
cessible, but business and big busi- 
ness men overshadowed the rural 
man and his agricultural interests. 
A series of great strikes, marked by 
intense violence, had indicated la- 
bor’s unrest, and had shocked a pub- 
lic that still believed with Henry 
Clews that: “Strikes may have been 
justifiable in other nations but they 
are not justifiable in our country,” 
or, with the Chicago Tribune, that 
employers had the right to reduce 
wages to a cent a day and labor had 
only the right to quit. Western 
Populist leaders were asking “why 
idleness should dwell in luxury and 
those who toil in want,” and Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Henry George and 
Thorstein Veblen were questioning 


the soundness of a society based on 
production for profits rather than 
for social benefit. Soon William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the very incarnation 
of mid-western virtues and weak- 
nesses, was insisting that the farmer 
was also a business-man and that the 
raising of crops was a more impor- 
tant economic task than the mere 
processing of goods. 

It was old America in protest 
against a new, more complex age. It 
was the neglected West praising its 
own virtues and complaining against 
that neglect. It was, in fact, an ap- 
peal to the past. And Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the historian, 
studying “the past anew with refer- 
ence to the conditions uppermost in 
[his] own time,” was as much a 
child of his day and of his section 
as was Bryan or Bellamy or Lloyd. 
His was the Wisconsin historian’s 
protest against the neglect of the 
West as a force in American history 
and the failure of the new day to 
properly evaluate the great western 
virtues and attitudes. But he was 
more than just another voice 
grumbling against the blindness of 
his day. The historian by the very 
nature of his discipline must be 
more than an advocate. He deals 
with a body of facts carefully 
scrutinized for their soundness, and, 
while his arrangements and interpre- 
tation of facts must be influenced by 
his own personality and values, he 
does have the advantage of the long- 
time point of view. No other Ameri- 
can scholar made more thorough and 
careful use of the United States cen- 
sus reports and all the complex data 
of economic and social growth com- 
piled by government agents than did 
Frederick Jackson Turner. No other 
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historian knew more intimately the 
facts of American development 
from early simple days to those of 
the complex 1900’s. To this knowl- 
edge of facts, Turner added a keen 
understanding of what the best 
scholarship of his day had to say 
about social evolution in general. He 
plodded through Shelling, Herder 
and Hegel and became enough of a 
sociologist to move Professor Gid- 
dings to say: He is “a sound sociolo- 
gist, and a ground-breaking one of 
first-rate importance.” He read and 
quoted Roscher, who, he said, was 
causing history to be rewritten 
“from the economic point of view” 
and he quoted, with approval, Laria, 
the Italian economist, who was 
studying “colonial life as an aid in 
understanding the stages of Euro- 
pean development” and who had 
said that “‘colonial settlement is for 
economic science what the mountain 
is for geology, bringing to light 
primitive stratifications.” And while 
Turner never stated, and maybe 
never had, a complete philosophy of 
history, he certainly found from his 
study of European scholars some- 
thing of a philosophy of social evo- 
lution into which the American cen- 
sus facts fitted. In compact fashion, 
the American story revealed the 
stages of social growth, the steps by 
which primitive man has advanced 
to his present status. Turner thus 
brought European speculative 
thought and American historical 
materials together and blended them 
into a new interpretation of Ameri- 
can history. 


V 
In recent years it has become 
fashionable to question the sound- 


ness of some of Turner’s conclu- 
sions. That, of course, was to be 
expected. Historians are ever revi- 
sionists. Although they deal with the 
past and live on it, they seldom re- 
spect their own past. Each age must 
reinterpret history for itself. Chang- 
ing conditions shift the emphasis 
from one set of happenings and 
values to others and what was sig- 
nificant to one generation may not 
be significant to the next. Historians 
thus get out of date and become hor- 
rible examples of blindness, stupid- 
ity, and prejudice to those who come 
after them. New points of view are 
always appearing and old assump- 
tions are always being invalidated. 
Turner lived and wrote, as has been 
said, at a time when the West felt 
itself neglected. Western men were 
demanding a new economic and po- 
litical deal. Turner’s emphasis on the 
frontier was both an expression and 
a reflection of that temper. It had 
a timeliness about it, and because it 
did, the revisionists have spoken of 
its sectional bias. One of them has 
called Turner’s work “quite worth- 
less,” yes, even harmful, because it 
centered attention on a passing 
phase of American life instead of 
stressing the greater modern drift 
toward industrial and finance capi- 
talism. Others have quarreled with 
his assertions regarding the frontier 
contribution to democracy and have 
found other forces, eastern in their 
origin, which worked equally with 
the West in this direction. In fact, 
there are few things in Turner’s ap- 
proach that have not had their 
critic. And it is well. Criticism has 
clarified and checked. The danger 
lies in going too far and the loss of 
sound and stimulating contributions 
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in the enthusiasm for revision. 
That Turner’s approach to Amer- 
ican history was just one way 
among several that can be taken, I 
would be among the first to concede. 
That it was and is a wrong approach 
I am not willing to concede. It was, 
in fact, a much needed corrective to 
the approaches being taken at the 
time of its first statement; it is still 
a sound and suggestive way of view- 
ing the great formative period in 
United States history. It is not a sim- 
ple formula for the permanent in- 
terpretation of American history. 
Turner never intended it to be that. 
But it was and is a vital and neces- 
sary way of approaching America’s 
past. There are, of course, other ap- 
proaches to so complex a thing as a 
nation’s past, but they do not yield 
exactly what this approach yields 
any more than it yields what they 
afford. When urban-industrialism 
dominates; when class conflict rises 
to the fore; when international af- 
fairs outweigh domestic happenings; 
we may expect new points of view 
to take the place of those which 
held sway while a people were filling 
up a continent. But does that shift 
invalidate the old approach for its 
own purposes or does it merely mean 
that a new and better balance is pos- 
sible in which old and new both con- 
tribute to a better understanding of 
a broader and more complex story? 
In the light of present day schol- 
arship, it seems quite apparent that 
Turner overstressed the comparative 
influence of the frontier in produc- 
ing both nationalism and democracy. 
Other influences certainly had a 
hand in this. He recognized but he 
did not always properly evaluate the 
contradictions inherent in his ap- 


poach: the West was both national 
and provincial in its temper; it was 
both materialistic and idealistic; it 
was both radical and conservative; 
it was individualistic and coopera- 
tive at one and the same time. Over- 
simplification in a case of that kind, 
as Turner sometimes indulged in it, 
would only confuse later minds 
which had never known the West 
and its immense variety. Turner also 
looked too much at the Old North- 
west for his examples and found 
what he thought was typical there. 
Sometimes his conclusions do not fit 
other Wests that were just as signifi- 
cant as his own. That is particu- 
larly true of the great Southwest of 
cotton days. He may have kept his 
eye too much on beginnings and did 
not stress later stages of develop- 
ment. But he was not unaware of 
them. He was, like most Westerners 
of his day, a bit more optimistic 
about things than the cold, hard de- 
velopments of later years justified. 
These were all faults which no one 
would wish to deny. 

Yet these were things which, I 
insist, were his right as a child of his 
own day. Historians, like everyone 
else, are entitled to reflect their time 
and place. That is the thing which 
enables them to grip reality. It is 
their business to view the past from 
the vantage point of their present. 
It is their business to interpret the 
past for the better understanding 
and the enlightenment of those 
around them. They have no business 
to live in a vacuum. 

Frederick Jackson Turner did 
these things as did no other historian 
of his generation. What he wrote 
and the approach which he took 
stimulated more interest in Ameri- 
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can history and produced more 
good research in the field than did 
that of any of his contemporaries. 
He served his generation well, not 
by filling the shelves with many 
books, but by a few suggestive 
studies which faced the problem of 
how and why things happened just 
as they did and which, thereby, lift- 


ed purely local affairs into matters 
of universal significance. In his 
hands American History became “‘a 
huge page in the history of so- 
ciety.” It became part of the record 
of social evolution. He more than 
any other historian caught and made 
clear the American side of American 
history. 


Pastoral 


FREDERICK ECKMAN 


He slew the sun 
And ate the rain. 
His body’s hard 
Length held no pain. 


His forty acres, 
Rock and clod, 

He battered (with 
Some aid from God), 


But mostly knew 
In fifty years 


Antipathy 
For sweaty tears. 


The rocks played hell 
With hoes and plows: 
He thought the corn 
Might feed his cows. 


The seasons came 
Without remark. 
He went to bed 
When it got dark. 


His grave is bare 
(He’s long since dead) : 
He’d had enough 
Of rocks, he said. 
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Turner—The Man and Teacher 


E. E. DALE 


became president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and 
a professor at Harvard in 1910 
when he had written and pub- 
lished only one book, The Rise 
of the New West. In fact, at the 
time of his death in 1932 he had 
published but two volumes—the 
second a collection of previously 
printed essays which appeared in 
book form in 1920 under the title, 
The Frontier in American History. 
This is an amazing record. Scores of 
historians have written far more 
without being even remotely con- 
sidered for either a professorship at 
Harvard or the presidency of the 
American Historical Association. 
Moreover, the most violent of his 
critics will agree that Turner has 
had far more influence upon the 
study and interpretation of Ameri- 
can history than did any other man 
of his generation—or, for that mat- 
ter, any other generation up to the 
present. The ideas which he ad- 
vanced have spread throughout the 
nation and the English-speaking 
world and have made necessary the 
rewriting of all general works in the 
field of American history. Many of 
the students who came under his in- 
fluence during the more than thirty 
years of his career as a teacher have 
developed and disseminated his view- 
points and method of approach to 
the study of American history and 
not a few of them have become 
leaders among the historians of the 
nation. 


P tenses Jackson Turner 


It would, therefore, seem worth 
while to inquire as to what was the 
secret of Turner’s power and influ- 
ence. How could one who wrote so 
little affect so much the thinking 
and the very lives of so many per- 
sons? What strange magic did the 
man possess which enabled him to 
become one of the most outstanding 
of our country’s historians and to 
create literally a new approach to 
the subject among the students and 
teachers of American history in spite 


of his scanty production of pub- 
lished books? 


II 

No doubt others could be found 
far better qualified to answer these 
questions than I. Few persons now 
living, however, knew Turner more 
intimately than I did or had a bet- 
ter opportunity to observe those 
qualities of heart and mind which 
made him what he was—a great man 
and a great teacher. I met him for 
the first time in September, 1913, 
when I enrolled in two of his courses 
amounting to half of my work in 
Harvard during that school year: My 
last contact with him personally was 
October 4, 1921, when he came out 
of the examination room to shake 
hands and speak the welcome and 
thrilling words: ‘Congratulations, 
doctor. We all think that you did 
very well!” 

The economic necessity of having 
to work two years in order to accu- 
mulate sufficient funds to go to 
school one had extended my gradu- 
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ate study over this long period of 
time. Throughout these eight years 
Turner was my academic godfather 
and in a very real sense “my guide, 
philosopher and friend.” During my 
periods of teaching, though we were 
separated by half the width of the 
continent, we corresponded more or 
less regularly. I sent him outlines of 
chapters of my dissertation for 
criticism, as well as copies of the 
books I had published, reprints of 
my articles, and from time to time 
sought his wise counsel and help. 
After the completion of my formal 
work at Harvard the contacts es- 
tablished and developed during these 
earlier years were still maintained. 
Both from Cambridge and from the 
Huntington Library at San Marino 
he wrote me many letters. He and 
Mrs. Turner, on their way to Cali- 
fornia, even stopped off at Tucson, 
Arizona, to visit my wife while I 
was in the wilds of Montana with a 
commission that was investigating 
the condition of the Indians. Great 
as were most of my teachers at Har- 
vard, Turner did more to influence 
both my writing and my teaching 
than did all of the others combined. 

Perhaps some account of my own 
relations with Turner will reveal 
more clearly the man and teacher 
than would a more formal discus- 
sion. At the time of my first enroll- 
ment in his classes my knowledge of 
him and his work was almost zero. 
His essays on the Frontier in Ameri- 
can History were not published in 
book form until seven years later 
and while I had read his Rise of the 
New West, it had apparently made 
slight impression. Of the man him- 
self and his approach to American 
history I was profoundly ignorant. 


As most persons acquainted with 
American history know, Turner was 
born at Portage, Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 14, 1861—the year that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was inaugurated as 
President of the United States and 
of the outbreak of the war which 
Turner later asserted was not neces- 
sarily inevitable. Wisconsin had been 
a state for only thirteen years and 
Portage, now a town of around ten 
thousand or less, could have been at 
that time hardly more than a good 
sized village. Both state and town 
must have had many characteristics 
of the frontier. 

Here the lad grew to manhood in 
an environment more or less frontier 
in its nature. Doubtless he saw here 
lumber jacks, river boatmen, saw 
mill workers, Indians who brought 
in furs for sale or barter, and old 
time trappers and Indian traders, al- 
ways ready, as such old timers com- 
monly are, to talk of their earlier 
days. It is easy to imagine how eager- 
ly the keen, inquisitive mind of the 
growing boy seized upon the tales 
told by these old pioneers and it 
seems certain that his later career 
was in part shaped by the contacts 
and experiences of his earlier forma- 
tive years. Also he worked for a time 
in a newspaper office—not a bad 
schooling—and he once confided to 
me that he still thought, wistfully at 
times, of the days when he was able 
to get the news of what was going 
on a little sooner than did most 
others. 

Unlike his warm friend Charles 
Homer Haskins, who received an 
A.B. degree at seventeen and a Ph.D. 
at the age of twenty, Turner seems 
to have been no youthful prodigy. 
He took his A.B. degree when twen- 
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ty-three years of age, his master’s 
at twenty-seven, and his Ph.D. at 
twenty-nine. He was tutor in rhe- 
toric and oratory for three years at 
Wisconsin before he became assis- 
tant professor of history, which 
may, in part, account for the force 
and beauty of the English apparent 
in most of his essays. 

The experiences of Turner’s ear- 
lier years may also have been partial- 
ly responsible for the fact that he 
was always something of an “out 
doors man.” On the occasion of my 
first meeting with him in the early 
autumn of 1913 he was wearing a 
suit of rough gray tweed and blunt 
tan shoes. When we shook hands it 
was apparent that his hand was hard 
and calloused as though he had been 
engaged in manual labor, which he 
had, if paddling a canoe on the 
streams and lakes of Maine can be so 
designated. I was impressed by his 
strong well-knit figure, his sun- 
tanned face, and, above all, his blaz- 
ing blue eyes. When one of his col- 
leagues said, “I thought you were 
still in the Maine woods,” Turner 
replied: “I’ve just returned.” Then 
he added a bit ruefully: “And I wish 
I were still in the Maine woods.” 

During my first year at Harvard 
it was my privilege not only to take 
Turner’s course on the West but to 
meet with him for an hour once a 
week in a research course in western 
history known as 20K. During these 
conference hours I was deeply im- 
pressed by the depth and breadth of 
his scholarship as well as by his sim- 
plicity, democracy, and modesty, or 
almost humility. One of his critics, 
in an essay on “A Post Mortem on 
the Labor-Safety-Valve Theory,” 
concluded his argument with these 


words: “The post mortem on the 
theory of a free-land safety valve 
for industrial labor is at anend .. . 
Death came from inanition. The 
body may now be sealed in its cof- 
fin and laid to rest. Let those who 
will, consult the spirit rappers to 
bring forth its ghost.’” Such an atti- 
tude, to Turner, would have been 
unthinkable. He never presumed to 
speak the last word on any historical 
problem. Rather, he chose to speak 
the first word, to point out a virgin 
field and suggest to students that 
they might cultivate it to see what 
fruits it would produce. This innate 
modesty and complete lack of dog- 
matism were among his most out- 
standing traits. 

Turner once remarked that it is 
surprising how much more the 
members of a class as a whole know 
than does the instructor, or than the 
instructor can teach them. I was 
much older than most of Turner’s 
students and he always met me on a 
“man to man” basis. In these con- 
ferences we talked of many things. 
He eagerly inquired about life on 
the plains of Oklahoma in earlier 
years, and of my experiences as a 
cowhand, homesteader, and deputy 
sheriff. Because he never neglected 
the unconventional sources of his- 
tory he seemed to feel that he had 
something to get as well as some- 
thing to give in his contacts with a 
student. He recognized that research 
in the field of history is an eager 
seeking for truth and that truth, 
like gold, is where you find it. Either 
is sometimes found in most obscure 
and apparently unlikely places, but 
neither is any less precious because 


1Fred A. Shannon, Agricultural History, 19 (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 31-37. 
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of this. 

When my master’s degree was 
conferred by Harvard in June, 1914, 
Turner agreed to direct my doctoral 
program and I left Cambridge to 
assume the duties of an instructor 
in my Alma Mater, the University 
of Oklahoma. 

Two years were to elapse before I 
was able to get back to Harvard for 
another year of graduate work. 
During these years my dissertation 
on the “Range Cattle Industry of 
Oklahoma” was planned. Many let- 
ters were exchanged with Turner 
relative to it and to my future work. 
He was on leave, however, doing re- 
search in Washington during my 
second year at Harvard so my course 
work was done with others and my 
general examinations were taken a 
little before the close of the term. 
I saw him a few times, however, 
when he returned to Cambridge for 
brief visits, and he always eagerly 
inquired as to my progress. 

The early summer of 1918 found 
me back at Harvard to do further 
work on my dissertation. The Tur- 
ners were at their summer cottage 
at Hancock Point, Maine, on the 
mainland just across the channel 
from Bar Harbor. After a couple 
of months of gruelling study during 
which I had made a complete and 
very detailed outline of my proposed 
thesis, it occurred to me to make a 
trip to Hancock Point to see Tur- 
ner and show him my work. 

This was “the valor of ignor- 
ance.” Reason should have shown me 
that Turner was on vacation and 
had gone to his cottage for rest and 
recreation, but no such idea entered 
my head. The long years of life on a 
thinly peopled prairie frontier where 


even a chance visitor was always 
welcome prevented it. Added to this 
were memories of the unfailing 
kindness and courtesy which Turner 
had always shown to me, as he did 
to every student with whom he was 
associated. 

So, in the words of Mark Twain, 
“With all the confidence of a Chris- 
tian with four aces,” I boarded a 
train for Mount Desert Ferry only 
three miles from the tiny village of 
Hancock Point. The Turner cottage 
was half a mile from the village and 
quite near the edge of the beach. 
Once a room had been secured at the 
little sumer hotel, I walked down to 
their cottage to call on the Turners. 

While surprised by my visit they 
seemed truly glad to see me. Their 
daughter Dorothy had married only 
a few months before and was living 
in Madison, so the Turners were 
alone in the cottage except for the 
maid. No doubt they were lonely at 
times for they missed their only 
daughter terribly and perhaps even 
an unbidden guest was welcome 
after a couple of months during 
which they had found little to do 
except read, write letters, and take 
walks along the beach and through 
the woods.” 

I remained at Hancock Point for 
more than a week and saw the Tur- 
ners every day except one set aside 
for a visit to Bar Harbor and to 
climb the mountain back of it. Tur- 
ner had a canoe which he called “the 
mumps” because of its swelling sides. 
In this we paddled out on the waters 
of Frenchman’s Bay and fished for 
flounders. When we had caught ten 
or twelve we returned to the shore 


2The Turners’ only son and another daughter had 
both died in infancy. 
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and one of us would build a drift- 
wood fire while the other dug a pail 
of clams. Then we would bring the 
necessary equipment from the cabin 
and dress and fry the flounders, 
steam the clams, and make coffee. 
These, with the addition of bread 
and jam, made an excellent repast. 
After lunch Turner and I would sit 
or lie on the sand on the sunny side 
of a huge rock and talk—sometimes 
for hours. He asked me many ques- 
tions about life on the prairie fron- 
tier of the Southwest, and was eager 
to know if The Virginian and “‘Let- 
ters of a Woman Homesteader”’ pre- 
sented a true picture of life in the 
Cow Country or on a western claim. 
He inquired as to the relations be- 
tween the settlers and the ranchmen 
and urged me to tell him more of 
my experiences as cowboy and fron- 
tier peace officer. 

Also he related many stories of 
his own experiences and adventures. 
He recalled a vacation trip he had 
made with one of his colleagues 
many years before. Their destina- 
tion was an empty log cabin far up 
in the Maine woods. After going as 
far as they could by canoe it was 
necessary to walk six or seven miles 
over a steep and rocky trail, each 
carrying a heavy pack on his shoul- 
ders. He said that the only thing 
that sustained them during the 
arduous last two or three miles was 
the thought of a bottle of an es- 
pecially delectable cocktail in one of 
the packs which they promised 
themselves to sit down and drink 
the moment they reached the cabin. 
Upon their arrival, however, they 
found that in clambering over the 
rocks they had cracked the bottle 
and the last drop of the precious 


liquid had leaked out. Turner de- 
clared that this was one of the minor 
tragedies of his life!* 

Upon leaving Hancock Point I re- 
turned to Boston and started imme- 
diately for Oklahoma for another 
year of teaching. The following 
summer I was married and returned 
to Harvard with my wife for my 
final year of work which was spent 
largely on my dissertation. We took 
an apartment only three or four 
blocks from the home of the Tur- 
ners and saw much of them during 
the year. Not only did I meet with 
Turner once a week for a conference 
on my thesis, but we saw him and 
Mrs. Turner informally in a social 
way at frequent intervals. 

They seemed very fond of my 
wife who was about the age of Doro- 
thy, and they showed both of us 
many courtesies. They took us to 
dinner at a Chinese restaurant in 
Boston where everyone except our- 
selves ate with chopsticks, visited us 
in our home and entertained us in 
theirs. It was typical also of their 
kindness and courtesy that they had 
only my wife and me and two other 
graduate students to Christmas din- 
ner at their home that year when 
they might have had some of the 
most distinguished scholars in Amer- 
ic 


a. 

After Christmas Mrs. Turner 
went to Madison for an extended 
visit so Turner was left alone in 
their cottage. Fearing that he might 
be lonely we had him over a num- 
ber of times for informal little sup- 
pers, often consisting of hot cakes, 


3For some further discussion of this visit see E. E. 
Dale, “Memories of Frederick Jackson Turner,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXX, 3 (De- 
cember, 1943). 
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home made ‘sausage, and coffee. 
Upon one such occasion he insisted 
on taking us over to Boston for a 
“Pops Concert.” A week or so later 
he took us to dinner at a nearby inn 
and then to his home where we spent 
the evening before an open fire tell- 
ing stories and talking about the 
West. 

One evening when my wife had 
gone to Boston for a reception an 
educated half blood Indian who was 
giving some lectures at schools in the 
city came to see me. He claimed to 
have been born among the Cheyenne 
and to have been captured by 
Colonel Custer at the Battle of the 
Washita. Placed with a white fam- 
ily in Texas, he soon ran away, stole 
a horse and returned to the Indian 
country to grow to manhood in the 
camp of Chief Big Bow of the 
Kiowas. It was raining hard, but re- 
calling that Turner was alone at his 
home I called him by telephone and 
he hurried over through the rain to 
sit and smoke and talk with my old 
Indian friend and me until mid- 
night. 

With my thesis finished too late 
to take my final examination that 
year, we returned to Oklahoma early 
in June. The following summer I 
went back to Cambridge to spend a 
couple of months in review for my 
final oral which had been set for 
early October. The Turners were 
again at Hancock Point and did not 
return to Harvard until just before 
the opening of school late in Sep- 
tember. I saw them two or three 
times but was too busy for much 
in the way of social contacts. 

When the committee assembled 
for my examination I was seated in 
the anteroom of the study in which 


my “trial by fire” was to be held. 
When Turner came in and saw me 
sitting there—a somewhat dejected 
figure—he shook hands giving me a 
grip which I recognized. It was that 
of one friend to another and it 
cheered me enormously. When the 
two hour examination was over 
Turner invited me to go home with 
him and make some hot cakes while 
he stirred up a Welsh rabbit for 
what might be called a little 
“Thanksgiving supper,” but my 
promise had been given an old 
bachelor friend to dine with him if 
I were still alive at six o’clock. I 
stopped to tell Turner good-bye be- 
fore starting west the following day, 
and never saw him again. 

He wrote me many letters, how- 
ever, from Cambridge, his cottage in 
Maine, and later from the Hunting- 
ton Library. In response to my letter 
complaining that political upheavals 
in Oklahoma seemed to threaten the 
University, he wrote: 


Dear Dale: 


I am sorry that you have been ill and 
that things go badly with the Oklahoma 
control and funds. I wonder just what is 
happening in the Southwest for I get the 
same reports from Texas. Perhaps Democ- 
racy is getting an Education—expensively 
and with hardship to the faculties, 


There was much more about his 


own work and experiences and a bit 
of advice: 


If you can weather the storm and help 
to keep Oklahoma’s course steady it may be 


worth the unpleasantness. But you are the 
best judge.* 


Some months later when the po- 


litical storm had passed and some 


4For the complete text of this and all other let- 
ters quoted in this paper see Dale, loc. cit. 
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promotion and advance in salary had 
come to me, Turner wrote: 


Dear Dale: 

I am glad to know that you have escaped 
the hands of the Klan and the governor 
both! Perhaps your experience on the Boston 
frontier as a “two gun man” stood you in 
good stead. Congratulations on your advance 
.. . Your article is well written and I am 
glad to have a separate. Perhaps you will 
donate one to the History 17 reserve shelf 
for the use of your successors. Good luck to 
you and to Oklahoma. 


He added that he would soon re- 
tire and might send the bulk of his 
library to the cottage in Maine and 
spend half his time there, using the 
Wisconsin library in the winter, as 
““Cambridge is too expensive for my 
income.” 

After his retirement from Har- 
vard Turner lived for a time in 
Madison before accepting a position 
in the Huntington Library. Early 
in 1925 I wrote him a letter and 
sent him a copy of my high school 
History of Oklahoma, which the 
text book commission had failed to 
adopt. With the latter I also enclosed 
an anthology of Oklahoma verse 
which included some of my own 
rhymes. On January 29, 1925, he re- 
plied in part as follows: 


Dear Dale: 

It was a full meal and intellectually as 
pleasing as the home made sausages in Cam- 
bridge and the flounders at Hancock Point 
each were stomachically. Being a retired Pro- 
fessor of History, however, I can be quite 
frank at the expense of my professional 
proprieties and admit that the poems went 
right to my heart and got first reading. 
Every one of yours has a real quality and 
appeals to me . . . You are in good com- 
pany in the Anthology though many of the 
best poems seem to spring from other than 
Oklahoma soil. I wonder if I don’t know 


that soil; or if the poems are from eastern 
or Old World pens temporarily in the state; 
or if the state has so quickly passed through 
all the stages of growth—from green blade 
to over-ripe fruit; or if they are merely evi- 
dence of the capability of clever Oklahoma 
students to do the sort of thing that takes 
in New York... Your book on Okla- 
homa looks as though it should have won 
out. I know how to sympathize with you, 
for once when I walked home from my 
seminary with one of my graduate students, 
he pulled out of his pocket the check for 
his current quarterly royalty from his adopt- 
ed state history. It was for more money 
than all my writings together ever brought 
me! But anyone who can make and cook 
sausage and flapjacks is independent of for- 
tune! I am glad to hear of your promotion 
(to the headship of the department) if it 
doesn’t mean the substitution of adminis- 
trative duties for history writing. Our af- 
fectionate regards to you and Mrs. Dale and 
the son. 


There were many other letters 
with respect to books, or separates 
of articles I had written or telling of 
his own work, and commenting up- 
on the opportunities offered by my 
own state for historical research. The 
last letter came only a few weeks 
before his death and consisted of a 
single line in reply to my note stat- 
ing that I had just finished the manu- 
script of a novel based on pioneer 
life in Oklahoma. Turner wrote: 
“Your work in history is fine but I 
want to read your novel.” Not much 
more time was left to him. On 
March 14, 1932, came the end of his 
long and brilliant life. He had lived 
just four months beyond the three 
score and ten years traditionally al- 
lotted to man. 


III 
In discussing Turner as a man it 
has been impossible to disassociate 
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entirely the individual from his 
work in teaching. It is difficult to 
explain Turner’s power as a teacher 
to those who have never been privi- 
leged to sit in his classes. Almost the 
first sentence of his initial lecture in 
his course on the West was to me a 
revelation. He said: “I do not set 
myself the task of giving informa- 
tion except in rare instances. It is 
your business to get the information 
from your reading. My business is 
largely interpretation.” This seemed 
a new idea since most of my teach- 
ers in the past had seemed to think 
that giving information was their 
principal duty. 

It is not too much to say that 
Turner’s class in History of the 
West opened to me a new heaven 
and a new earth in the field of 
American history. In this course, as 
in all of my work under his direc- 
tion, he literally “led me into green 
pastures and beside still waters.” 
They had seemed to me shallow and 
turbid waters but they became very 
clear and very deep when I looked 
into them with him and in their 
limpid depths were revealed many 
things which I had never dreamed 
existed. 

Perhaps my profound ignorance 
of Turner and his method of ap- 
proach to our nation’s history was 
not without its advantages. I had no 
preconceived ideas, no thin veneer 
of knowledge to obscure the crystal 
clarity of his explanation of many 
things hitherto so familiar as to be 
commonplace. I had grown up on 
the prairies of Oklahoma and in 
three decades had seen the state 
grow, in Turner’s own words, 
“From the picturesque wildness of 
its early pioneer days to the equally 


picturesque wildness of the present.” 
I had observed its change from the 
frontier of the hunter to that of the 
cowboy, the pioneer settler, and 
the prosperous farmer, and had 
witnessed the coming of towns 
and cities and all the complex 
organizations of commercial and in- 
dustrial life. All of this I had 
seen and of much of it had been a 
part. 

When he spoke of the frontiers- 
man’s lack of respect for law per se, 
I recalled seeing ministers of the 
Gospel cutting and hauling wood 
from the lands of a nearby Indian 
reservation, keeping a sharp lookout 
all the time for deputy United States 
marshals. Also of my own experi- 
ence in eluding Indian police who 
sought to arrest me for hunting on 
the same reservation in defiance of 
United States law. 

References to the formation of 
frontier extra-legal organizations as 
exemplified by the Mayflower Com- 
pact, the Minute Men, Committees 
of Correspondence, or land claims 
associations brought to mind the 
livestock associations that had fixed 
the time and procedure of round- 
ups, defined “mavericks,” and pro- 
vided for their proper disposal, and 
established the boundaries of ranges. 
Such organizations had provided 
boards of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes, and in general cre- 
ated that body of unwritten law 
known as “Cow Custom,” which 
eventually became statutory law by 
action of the territorial or state 
legislatures. 

When Nathan Wyeth was con- 
sidering migrating to Oregon his 
friends sought to discourage him, as- 
serting that “wild geese migrate, 
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owls stay at home.” Turner’s state- 
ment that this was the usual attitude 
of conservative Easterners toward 
their western-minded neighbors re- 
minded me of Uncle Bill Lopp of 
the Texas Cross Timbers. Uncle 
Bill’s son-in-law, Nathan Wick, was 
considering moving to the West 
with his wife and five daughters, 
though his worldly possessions con- 
sisted chiefly of some hound pups 
and ashot gun. Seated at my father’s 
dinner table Uncle Bill voiced his 
disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
“Let me tell you, Mr. Dale,” he 
declared vociferously, pounding the 
table to add emphasis to his words, 
“whenever Nathan Wick goes out 
west with that big family of girls of 
his’n and no livestock—it’ll break 
him—it’ll break him just as shore as 
I’m sittin’ here a-eatin’ your grub.” 
Yet Nathan had nothing to “break” 
but some hound pups and a shot 
gun! 

References made by Turner to 
frontier democracy reminded me of 
the remark of cowhand Bill Jones: 
“T don’t claim to be any better than 
anybody else that’s respectable but 
I’m just as good as any man that 
ever wore boots or forked a saddle.” 
Also of the words Hank Blevens ad- 
dressed to a particularly disagreeable 
young man temporarily in the cow 
country who claimed to be a scion 
of the British nobility: “You may 
be the son of a lord back in England, 
but that ain’t what you are out 
here!” These were not expressions of 
any type of democracy brought to 
America in the Susan Constant or 
the Mayflower. If not the product 
of the American forest they were at 
least the product of the Southwest- 
ern plains. 


Turner’s statements as to the an- 
tagonism which the West had felt 
toward the East ever since Bacon’s 
Rebellion or the time when the Ken- 
tucky pioneers objected to being 
ruled by “the land-holding nabobs 
of Virginia” recalled memories of 
“Pegleg Churchill.” Pegleg, while 
expounding his views to 1 small 
group of loafers gathered at an Ok- 
lahoma country store, denounced 
the eastern capitalists in violent 
fashion. ‘““These big rich fellers back 
East don’t care anything about us 
pore western farmers,” he asserted 
vehemently. ““They’ve all been just 
alike. Old Jay Gould and Andrew 
Carnegie, and John D. Rockefeller, 
and J. P. Morgan, and, and”... 
Someone remarked, “And Tammany 
Hall.” “Yes,” shouted Pegleg, “Old 
Tammany Hall, too! He’s just as 
mean as any of ’em.” 

References to the existence of the 
frontier as ‘‘a state of mind” which 
persisted long after the conditions 
which had produced that state of 
mind brought memories of many 
old timers of the Southwest. All of 
these declared that the country had 
been ruined by the coming of so 
many people who had killed all the 
game, polluted the streams, plowed 
up the prairie sod, and built towns 
and cities. With a nostalgic longing 
for the past one man of this type 
wrote: 


’T was nice to live when all the land 
Without no row or fuss 

Belonged in partnership with God 
The government and us. 

From north to south or east or west 
We’uz free to go or come 

I like my fellow man the best 
When he is scattered some. 
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Other memories came as Turner 
spoke of the restlessness of the pion- 
eers, their ceaseless urge to seek new 
lands, and of the “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity” of the frontier. 
They were memories of my own 
father who had migrated as a small 
boy from Kentucky to Missouri, 
from Missouri to California in 1850 
seeking gold, home by way of Pan- 
ama only to seek gold again in 
Pike’s Peak in 1858. Then had come 
a migration to Nebraska in the early 
1870’s, from Nebraska to Texas, 
from Texas to Oklahoma, and the 
year before his death he was con- 
sidering going to Oregon where he 
could raise prunes! Memories too of 
my own boyhood on a prairie home- 
stead in a land with no game laws, 
and not much law of any kind; 
where everyone was poor, but where 
hospitality was universal and kindly 
neighbors came to visit the sick, 
comfort the bereaved, and bury the 
dead. 

I had seen all of these things but 
they had been meaningless, or at 
best only trivial. It was another ex- 
ample of “the yellow primrose by 
the river’s brim.” Turner changed 
all this. The lowly pumpkin became 
a golden coach, the scampering mice 
grew to the stature of big white 
horses; what had seemed only rags 
and broken shoes were revealed as a 
shining ball dress and crystal slip- 
pers. With a distinct shock came the 
realization that what I had seen in 
the development of an obscure west- 
ern state in a quarter of a century 
was but a repetition of what had 
been taking place in other portions 
of our land for centuries. Moreover 
it had taken place in other lands as 
well—in Canada, Australia, South 


Africa, and others. What I had been 
ignorantly observing all my life was 
history in the making. It was all a 
part of the American scene and as 
such had great significance. 

This was the secret of Turner’s 
power as a teacher. He not only 
taught history but his eager, ambi- 
tious students learned to live history. 
They came to observe its unfolding 
every day of their lives and to think 
of themselves as a part of its prog- 
ress. 

Some of his critics have asserted 
that Turner overemphasized the im- 
portance of free, or cheap, land as a 
factor in American history. They 
even declare that the homestead act 
was without any particular signifi- 
cance. These critics have never seen 
a territory such as Oklahoma grow 
in seventeen years from a popula- 
tion of a few hundred cowboys and 
Indian agency employees to four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, most 
of them homesteaders. They did not 
see 100,000 homeseekers rush into 
the Cherokee Outlet to people a 
region as large as a New England 
state within twenty-four hours. 
Perhaps they did not realize that in 
the two decades from 1870 to 1890 
the population of the Dakotas rose 
from 14,000 to 719,000, Nebraska 
from a little over 120,000 to more 
than a million, and Kansas from 
slightly over one-third of a million 
to nearly a million and a half.® Sure- 
ly any such mass movement of 
population cannot be dismissed as 
unimportant. 

Channing once said to me that 
“Turner is a dear fellow but he has 
no idea of the value of time. He has 
never written any big books.” That 

5The figures are from the U. S. Census. 
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Turner never wrote “‘any big books” 
is true, but value cannot be meas- 
ured by size. If it could be, a hay- 
stack would be more valuable than 
a diamond and a railway box car 
more precious than a priceless statue 
or painting. For Turner was an in- 
tellectual pioneer. He sought to 
blaze a trail for others but his rest- 
less spirit made it impossible for him 
to stop and develop the new lands 
he had discovered. That he left for 
others—his students. He was metic- 
ulous in his research, working with 
tireless energy at taking notes, mak- 
ing maps, charts, and graphs, even 
in preparing a comparatively short 
essay. Yet, he could no more have 
given his life to writing a work of 
four or five thick volumes than 
Daniel Boone could have settled 
down to establish a great tobacco 
plantation in Kentucky. For Turner 
was like the explorer described in 
Kipling’s poem of that title which 
he often quoted to his classes. 


“Tt’s the edge of cultivation, 
There’s no sense in going farther.” 
So they said and I believed them 
Broke my land and sowed my crop, 
Built my barns and strung my fences 
In the little border station 
Tucked away among the foothills 
Where the trails run out and stop. 
Till a voice as bad as conscience 
Seemed to ring eternal changes 
On one everlasting whisper 
Day and night repeated so 
“Something hidden, go and find it 
Go and seek beyond the foothills 
Something lost beyond the foothills 
Lost and waiting for you, go.” 

6See Max Farrand, “Frederick Jackson Turner at 


the Huntington Library,” The Huntington Library 
Bulletin, No. 3 (February, 1933). 


Anyone who knew Turner inti- 
mately can readily understand his 
love for this poem. For Turner, un- 
consciously perhaps, was himself a 
poet. Many passages in his essays are 
prose poems of the highest order, as 
is this one from “Contributions of 
the West to American Democracy”: 


The frontier gave to the world such types 
as the farmer, Thomas Jefferson, with his 
Declaration of Independence, his statute for 
religious toleration, and his purchase of 
Louisiana. She gave us Andrew Jackson, that 
fierce Tennessee spirit, who broke down the 
traditions of conservative rule, swept away 
the privacies and privileges of officialdom 
and, like a Gothic chieftain, opened the tem- 
ple of the nation to the populace. She gave 
us Abraham Lincoln whose gaunt form and 
gnarled massive hand told of conflict with 
forest and whose grasp of the axe handle 
was no firmer than his grasp of the helm 
of the ship of state as it breasted the seas 
of civil war. 


Such words are immortal. They 
remind us of the Gettysburg Address 
or Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby. It 
is true that Turner never wrote any 
big books but among historians he 
belongs to the ages. 

Turner always said that about all 
any teacher can give a student is 
inspiration and suggestion. How 
much he gave to me of both I have 
sought to show in most informal 
fashion by giving some account of 
my association with him over a long 
period of years. That he gave quite 
as much to hundreds of others there 
can be no doubt. All of Turner’s 
students were his friends. And as 
they seek to follow the trails which 
he blazed, and pause to cultivate the 
new fields which he discovered, I am 
sure they will all say with me, in the 
words of Hamlet: “He was a man; 
we shall not see his like again.” 


The West as an Image of the American Past 


Henry NasH SMITH 


URING the past three days 
1) our discussion of the influ- 

ence of the West on Ameri- 
can ideas and institutions has em- 
phasized economic, social, and po- 
litical history, and has inevitably in- 
volved frequent references to the 
greatest historian of the West, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner. I shall come 
back to Turner before I am through, 
but at the outset I should like to 
turn aside from the usual areas of 
historical inquiry to consider the in- 
fluence of the West on American 
thought at the level of unsystematic 
popular ideology. 

I shall use as a starting point a 
cartoon by Edmund Duffy which 
recently appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. * The cartoon depicts 
an American civilian scowling 
through his spectacles across the 
Pacific at a sinister Asiatic figure 
in military uniform which is peer- 
ing above the Far Eastern horizon 
beneath a cloud of smoke labeled 
“Aggression.” At the feet of the 
American, on land labeled “U. S.,” 
stands 2 log cabin from whose chim- 
ney issues a smaller cloud of smoke 
labeled “Freedom.” 

This cartoon seems to me to em- 
body several familiar doctrines of 
contemporary American ideology. 
The United States is identified with 
a log cabin, and the cabin is repre- 
sented as the source of the abstract 
value Freedom. The American, who 
is rolling up his sleeve in defiance of 
the foreign enemy, is wearing the 

1anuary 20, 1951. 


clothing of an urban officeworker, 
yet his roots, so to speak, are not de- 
fined by the skyline of a city or the 
smokestacks of a factory but by the 
conventional symbol of the agricul- 
tural frontier. We are asked to ac- 
cept the proposition that the mean- 
ing of our society is implicit in the 
cabin, or, in other words, that the 
essence of our institutions and our 
way of life is the frontier experi- 
ence. 

By the side of this cartoon, which 
refers to the early agricultural West, 
the West just within the frontier, 
I should like to place an image 
which comes down to us from the 
Wild West beyond the agricultural 
frontier: the image of the cowboy. 
This figure is such a familiar part 
of our mythology that it needs no 
description. During the year 1950, 
there were sold in this country 214 
million copies of paper-backed 
“pocket books.” The largest cate- 
gory of these, a miscellaneous group 
called in the publishing trade simply 
“novels,” made up 32 per cent of the 
total. The second largest category 
was that of “‘mysteries.” The third 
largest class was ““Westerns,” novels 
about cowboys, which made up 18 
per cent of the total. The Westerns 
far outranked the third specific 
category, that of “love novels,” 
which accounted for only seven per 
cent of total sales. 

The log cabin and the cowboy 
are symbols which every member of 
American society, regardless of edu- 
cation or social level, recognizes at 
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THESE RAMPARTS WE WATCH 


—Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 1951 by The Curtis Publishing Co. 


once. Anthropologists call such sym- 
bols “cultural images.” Many, per- 
haps most cultural images, like the 
two I have mentioned, are regarded 
as versions of actual historical events 
or situations, and they are the prin- 
cipal form in which knowledge of 
the past is really current in the so- 
ciety. The cultural images thus de- 


fine the sense of the past which is 
common to the members of our cul- 
ture. The experience of sharing 
these images is one of the major 
forces making for social cohesion, 
because the images express value- 
judgments that everyone is expected 
to endorse. A symbol of this kind 
does much more than convey a sim- 
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ple declarative statement concern- 
ing the past. It exerts a power of at- 
traction. It suggests to the members 
of the social group a special concep- 
tion of themselves, and tends to im- 
pose on them very definite notions 
of what is good and what is desirable 
in social policy. 


The cartoon I have described il- 
lustrates the tendency of cultural 
images to impose judgments of 
value. The cartoonist wishes to 
recommend a national policy in the 
present crisis, and at the same time 
to arouse in his audience a feeling of 
strength. To this end he emphasizes 
the brawny muscles of the forearm 
which is revealed as the American 
rolls up his sleeve, and invokes a 
feeling of group solidarity by im- 
plying that all of us have a common 
past, a tradition, which is defined by 
the log cabin. He evidently assumes 
that the symbols he uses will be in- 
telligible to a wide audience. 

The cultural image of the cow- 
boy is quite different from that of 
the log cabin: the cowboy is em- 
phatically not a farmer. Yet this 
image too suggests to Americans a 
certain conception of themselves 
and embodies value judgments. Al- 
though the cowboy is a relatively re- 
cent addition to the roster of Ameri- 
can folk heroes, he is heir to an im- 
posing body of emotion associated 
with the Manifest Destiny of the 
United States in the Far West. The 
novelist Frank Norris, for example, 
was one among many observers who 
believed that the conquest of the 
high plains and mountain ranges be- 
yond the Mississippi was an achieve- 
ment of epic proportions, a phase 


of our history deserving commemo- 
ration in a literary masterpiece com- 
parable to the great epics of the past. 


The Trojan War [wrote Norris in the 
1890’s] left to posterity the character of 
Hector; the wars with the Saracens gave us 
Roland; the folklore of Iceland produced 
Grettir; the Scotch border poetry brought 
forth the Douglas; the Spanish epic the Cid. 
But the American epic, just as heroic, just 
as elemental, just as important and just as 
picturesque, will fade into history, leaving 
behind no finer type, no nobler hero than 
Buffalo Bill. 


In Norris’s imagination, the cowboy 
was “the Hector of our ignored 
Iliad,” and he suggested what linea- 
ments this hero should be given if 
the unwritten epic were ever com- 
posed. The cowboy was not a law- 
breaker, as the dime novels had por- 
trayed him, “but a lawmaker; a 
fighter, it is true, as is always the 
case with epic figures, but a fighter 
for peace, a calm, grave, strong man 
who hated the lawbreaker as the 
hound hates the wolf.’ Mounted on 
his faithful horse, the hero faced his 
enemies with tranquil courage, and 
“fear was not in him even at the 
end. For such a man as this could die 
no quiet death in a land where law 
went no further than the statute 
books and life lay in the crook of 
my neighbor’s forefinger.” ‘tHe is 
of all the world-types the one dis- 
tinctive to us—peculiar, particular, 
and unique.” 

The epic which Norris called for 
has not been written and it almost 
certainly never will be, for reasons 
which are evident in Norris’s own 
essay. The attitudes embodied in the 
passage I have just quoted are not 


2Blix: Moran of the Lady Letty: Essays on Author- 
ship (New York, cop. 1899), pp. 280-282. 
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epic, except as Hollywood uses the 
term. They are melodramatic and 
sentimental, and the cowboy as a 
cultural image has continued to lead 
his vigorous and exciting existence 
at a subliterary level of melodra- 
matic stereotypes. Sherwood Ander- 
son, describing his responses to 
Western movies in his autobiog- 
raphy, conveys the adolescent char- 
acter of the material in a charming 
passage of pseudo-naiveté. Since I 
wish to recall to you as vividly and 
concretely as possible the atmos- 
phere of the traditional Wild West, I 
should like to quote from Anderson 
at some length: 


Even today I cannot go into a movie 
theatre and see there some such national 
hero as... Bill Hart, without wishing 
myself such another. In the theatre I sit 
looking at the people and see how they are 
all absorbed in the affairs of the man on 
the stage. Now he springs lightly off his 
horse and goes toward a door of the lonely 
cabin. We, in the theatre, know that within 
the cabin are some ten desperate men all 
heavily armed with guns, and with them, 
bound to a chair, is a fair woman, another 
virgin got off the reservation, as it were. 
Bill stops at the door of the cabin and takes 
a careful look at his guns, and we, in the 
audience, know well enough that in a few 
minutes now he will go inside and just shoot 
all of those ten fellows in there to death, 
fairly make sieves of them, and that he will 
get wounded himself but not seriously—just 
enough to need the help of the virgin in 
getting out of the cabin and onto his horse 
—so he can ride to her father’s ranch and 
go to bed and get well after a while, in time 
for the wedding. 

All these things we know, but we love 
our Bill and can hardly wait until the shoot- 
ing begins. As for myself, I never see such 
a performance but that I later go out of 
the theatre and, when I get off into a quiet 
street alone, I become just such another. 
Looking about to see that I am unobserved, 


I jerk two imaginary guns out of my hip 
pocket and draw a quick bead on some near- 
by tree. “Dog,” I cry, “unhand her.” All 
my early reading of American literature 
comes into my mind, and I try to do a thing 
that is always spoken of in the books. I try 
to make my eyes narrow to pin points. Bill 
Hart can do it wonderfully in the pictures 
and why not I? As I sat in the movie house 
it was evident that Bill Hart was being 
loved by all the men and women and chil- 
dren sitting about, and I also wanted to be 
loved—to be a little dreaded, and feared, too, 
perhaps. “Ah! there goes Sherwood Ander- 
son! Treat him with respect. He is a bad 
man when he is aroused. But treat him 
kindly and he will be as gentle with you as 
any cooing dove.”® 


This kind of identification with 
the image of the cowboy has little 
or no social significance. The cow- 
boy is an exotic figure. He belongs 
to a world which has always seemed 
half unreal because it is so far re- 
moved from the everyday life led 
by the bulk of our people. He is 
outside society. The cowboy of 
popular imagination is the product 
of a literary and subliterary develop- 
ment proceeding from James Feni- 
more Cooper’s character Leather- 
stocking, who fled from civilization 
to live alone in the wilderness. Thus 
the Wild Western hero does not 
seem to have direct relevance to 
organized community life. He is not 
“serious.” It is true that when we 
identify with this image we revert 
to a childish level, and do so only at 
the expense of virtually ceasing to 
think at all. In such day-dreaming 
we achieve an illusion of integration 
which is too easily bought. It is not 


3Professor Walter P. Webb, who quotes this pas- 
sage from A Story Teller’s Story in The Great Plains 
(Boston, cop. 1931, pp. 477-478), makes the point 
that “The literature of the Wild West was a litera- 
ture of escape to a wild and comparatively primitive 
life. It sets the fancy free...” 
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valid for any situation which in- 
volves problems that cannot be 
solved by hard riding and close 
shooting. But precisely because the 
cowboy is an exotic figure, we are 
under no temptation to generalize 
the cultural image in which he 
figures; we do not for a moment 
imagine that it embodies a complete 
account of American experience. 

The cultural image of the agri- 
cultural frontier, on the other hand, 
has a very different status. As Mr. 
Duffy’s cartoon illustrates, the 
American of the present day can be 
invited to identify with it at a level 
of the highest seriousness, as a means 
of defining a position and perhaps 
even formulating national policy in 
a time of the most appalling crisis. 
I suggest that this difference is due to 
the fact that the frontier farmer 
called to mind by the symbol of the 
log cabin was inside, not outside the 
agricultural frontier; he was a part 
of society, and he can be made to 
seem the spiritual ancestor of the 
American of the present day. 

Let me try to state more fully the 
propositions about American society 
and character, past and present, 
which seem to be involved in the 
identification of twentieth-century 
urban America with a frontier past. 
If I seem to be reading too much 
into a single cartoon (although I do 
not think I am), then let me phrase 
the question in a conditional mode: 
What would be the consequences for 
our society if this cultural image 
were generally accepted as having 
the status given it by the cartoon- 
ist? What meaning for the present is 
contained in the notion that the 
frontier, the agricultural West em- 
bodies the only “usable past” of our 


society? 


III 

I state this idea in an extreme form 
in order to bring out more clearly 
the issue which I think it raises. We 
are discussing a tendency which is 
perhaps nowhere carried to its logi- 
cal extreme, but I believe the ten- 
dency can be observed at more than 
one level of contemporary Ameri- 
can thought. I venture to suggest 
that the crude generalizations im- 
plied in Mr. Duffy’s cartoon are a 
kind of parody of Turner’s Frontier 
Hypothesis: a statement in vulga- 
rized terms of ideas which Turner 
advanced as a general interpretation 
of American history, and which 
during the past half-century have 
achieved wide currency both in his- 
torical research and in the textbooks 
used in colleges and secondary 
schools.* The relation between the 
cultural image and the historical 
theory is a difficult matter to an- 
alyze. Turner’s thought was of 
course much more subtle and vari- 
ous than the Post cartoon, and I 
certainly do not propose to hold him 
directly responsible for the develop- 
ment of the cultural image. The ma- 
terials of it are at least a hundred 
years older than Turner’s formula- 
tion of his hypothesis, and its cur- 
rency demonstrates that it gives ex- 
pression to impulses and attitudes far 
broader than the work of any 


4The currency of Turner’s ideas among American 
historians is examined in detail by George W. Pier- 
son in “American Historians and the Frontier Hy- 
pothesis in 1941,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
XXVI, 36-60, 170-185 (September, December, 1942). 
Further material on this subject is listed in the useful 
References on the Significance of the Frontier’ in 
American History, compiled by Everett E. Edwards 
(United States Department of Agriculture Librery, 
Bibliographical Contributions, No. 25, 2nd ed., April, 
1939. Mimeographed). 
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single man. One can find ideas about 
the West in Thomas Jefferson that 
are almost as relevant to the cartoon 
as is Turner’s essay on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in Ameri- 
can History.” Nevertheless, these 
ideas seem to me to have come down 
into the twentieth century largely 
through the channel of Turner’s 
persuasive statement of the case for 
the dominant importance of the 
Western frontier in our history. 

Turner’s 1893 essay contains a 
number of assertions that the fron- 
tier experience has been central in 
American development, that it is in- 
deed “the really American part of 
our history.” The most famous sen- 
tence in the essay asserts that “The 
existence of an area of free land, its 
continuous recession, and the ad- 
vance of American settlement west- 
ward, explain American develop- 
ment.” The character of the fron- 
tiersman, in the same essay, is de- 
clared to be the source of basic 
American attitudes. On this point I 
ask your indulgence for a long quo- 
tation. The passage is one that has 
often been reproduced: 

From the conditions of frontier life came 
intellectual traits of profound importance. 
The works of travelers along each frontier 
from colonial days onward describe certain 
common traits, and these traits have, while 
softening down, still persisted as survivals 
in the place of their origin, even when a 
higher social organization succeeded. The 
result is that to the frontier the American 
intellect owes its striking characteristics. 
That coarseness and strength combined with 
acuteness and inquisitiveness; that practical, 
inventive turn of mind, quick to find ex- 
pedients; that masterful grasp of material 
things, lacking in the artistic but powerful 
to effect great ends; that restless, nervous 
energy; that dominant individualism, work- 
ing for good and evil, and withal that 


buoyancy and exuberance which comes with 
freedom—these are traits of the frontier, or 
traits called out elsewhere because of the 
existence of the frontier. Since the days 
when the fleet of Columbus sailed into the 
waters of the New World, America has 
been another name for opportunity, and the 
people of the United States have taken their 
tone from the incessant expansion which 
has not only been open but has even been 
forced upon them. 


The condensed character-sketch 
of the frontiersman contained in 
this memorable passage is consistent- 
ly maintained in Turner’s work, as 
Professor George W. Pierson has 
shown through a careful compila- 
tion of Turner’s numerous refer- 
ences to the subject.° Mr. Pierson 
further demonstrates that the trans- 
formation of institutions brought 
about by the frontier was in Tur- 
ner’s opinion the result of a trans- 
formation in the character of the 
people who underwent the frontier 
experience. The focus of the Fron- 
tier Hypothesis is, in other words, 
the character of the people in- 
volved; the symbol of the log cabin 
calls our attention to a human type, 
the frontier farmer. 

I should like also to emphasize 
Turner’s explicit generalization of 
the frontier influence. The advance 
of settlement “explains American 
development.” The American intel- 
lect, in general, owes to the condi- 
tions of frontier life its striking 
characteristics. Turner provides us 
with a detailed portrait of the 
American type which he regards 
as the product of our common his- 
torical experience. Although he oc- 


5“The Frontier and Frontiersman of Turner’s Es- 
says: A Scrutiny of the Foundations of the Middle 
Western Tradition,” Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, LXIV, 449-478 (October, 
1940). 
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casionally points out that the fron- 
tiersman’s individualism led to evil 
as well as to good, these reservations 
are overshadowed in popular under- 
standing of the Frontier Hypothesis 
(and apparently often forgotten by 
Turner himself) because frontier 
individualism is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from frontier democracy. 
And frontier democracy is identi- 
fied with American democracy. The 
image of the frontier farmer thus 
acquires an almost sacrosanct status 
as the source of the highest value 
of our society. 

Interpreted in this fashion, the 
image seems to me seriously mislead- 
ing. The most striking feature of it 
is what it leaves out. Pointless as the 
observation may seem, I remind you 
that the world of Western frontier 
farmers does not comprehend Bos- 
ton and New York and Philadelphia 
and Charleston, and this omission 
takes on great significance if the 
frontier image is made the key to 
American history. Furthermore, as 
has often been pointed out, it does 
not provide an adequate basis for 
taking account of the enormous 
contribution of Europe to our de- 
velopment. (In this regard, inci- 
dentally, I think Turner’s own work 
is hardly more useful than the sim- 
plified interpretations of it in popu- 
lar thought. The metaphor of 
“germs” which Turner employs to 
define the European contribution to 
American history provides but a 
meager vehicle for the transit of 
Occidental culture to the New 
World, and implies further that 
significant European influence end- 
ed with the act of planting these 
germs in new soil.) The image of 
the frontier gives us no framework 


for considering the consequences of 
technological development, or the 
imposing fact of urbanization. If 
we take it at all literally, the image 
makes it difficult to explain how 
Benjamin Franklin can be regarded 
as a truly American figure; or Jona- 
than Edwards, or Hawthorne, or 
Melville; or Willard Gibbs, or Henry 
Adams, or William Faulkner. To 
take the log cabin in the clearing as 
the absolute American fact is to 
label as “un-American” a range of 
experiences and attitudes which are 
indispensable to the realization of 
our full stature as human beings: the 
sense of guilt and of evil; even the 
experience of doubt and despair; all 
subtlety and depth in the considera- 
tion of ideas, or in art; indeed, the 
sense of the past itself, the whole 
range of historic time and its em- 
bodiment in tradition, including all 
historical scholarship. 

An image of man and of society 
lacking these dimensions is grossly 
oversimplified, and oversimplified in 
a dogmatic and systematic fashion. 
It is primitive, and the affirmation of 
the image as an account either of the 
American past or of the American 
present is a species of primitivism. 
The image of the agricultural fron- 
tier is as anti-intellectual as is that 
of the Wild West, but it has implica- 
tions for present social policy that 
are lacking in the splendid make- 
believe of the cowboy cult. 


IV 
The vagaries of popular ideology 
which lead to the notion that we 
are now about to defend a log cabin 
against Asiatic aggression, however 
devious, are familiar enough to de- 
mand no analysis for this audience. 
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But the continued currency of the 
cultural image of the frontier in its 
academic form, that of the Turner 
Hypothesis, seems to me more puz- 
zling. I shall conclude therefore with 
an effort to understand why this 
image has attained such wide cur- 
rency in the world of scholarship; 
and to notice what seem to me to 
be some of the consequences of the 
hypothesis for the study and teach- 
ing of American history. 

We must recognize at the outset 
that Turner’s thesis was a great deal 
more satisfactory than the two prin- 
cipal conceptions of American his- 
tory against which he was protest- 
ing—the excessive emphasis on the 
slavery controversy and the version 
of the “germ theory” which Her- 
bert B. Adams was propagating 
in the graduate history seminar at 
Johns Hopkins. The hypothesis ex- 
plains a great deal-of. American his- 
tory which these prevalent theories 
left unaccounted for. Turner’s vital 
and charming personality, his un- 
paralleled gifts as a teacher, and 
his eloquence are bound to have in- 
creased the influence which his views 
exerted. Beyond these factors are 
certain broader and more conjec- 
tural possibilities which may well 
have furthered the acceptance of his 
doctrines. His original paper was 
read at one of the learned meetings 
sponsored by the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893, which was widely rec- 
ognized at the time as a formal proc- 
lamation that the Middle West had 
reached cultural maturity and must 
henceforth be taken into account in 
the world of art and ideas as well as 
in the world of business and politics. 
Turner’s interpretation of Ameri- 
can history from a Middle Western 


point of view was an appropriate 
accompaniment to the general asser- 
tion of the new importance of the 
region. 

The fact that Turner’s influence 
seems to have increased very rapidly 
after about 1920 is likewise sugges- 
tive in relation to the general de- 
velopment of American thought. 
This was the period when the re- 
volt against the Genteel Tradition 
reached its climax, when the Young 
Intellectuals were proclaiming the 
liberation of American literature 
and thought from the dominance of 
conservative critics in the tradition 
of the New England Brahmins. Tur- 
ner’s reinterpretation of American 
history was highly destructive of 
the earlier tendency to view our his- 
tory, especially our intellectual de- 
velopment, as having its focus along 
the Atlantic seaboard or even more 
narrowly within a thirty-mile radius 
of the Harvard Yard. Many critics 
and writers who ordinarily paid lit- 
tle attention to academic historical 
scholarship found Turner a useful 
weapon in the all-out campaign 
against “Puritanism” and the out- 
worn “ideality” of nineteenth-cen- 
tury official artistic theory. 

For professional historians around 
the turn of the twentieth century 
Turner’s methods and doctrines had 
a further attraction: they were em- 
phatically “scientific” in the sense 
that they emphasized demonstrable 
causes and effects in the historical 
process. Like other scientific his- 
torians, Turner sought to explain 
historical events as the necessary out- 
come of uniform principles having 
a close resemblance to the laws 
which had been discovered and 
formulated by nineteenth-century 
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natural science. His assumptions are 
on the whole biological: his work 
belongs to the general movement of 
Social Darwinism.*® 

It will be recalled that the Tur- 
ner hypothesis affirms the decisive 
influence of the frontier on Ameri- 
can development. In the second 
paragraph of the famous 1893 paper 
Turner remarks, “All peoples show 
development; the germ theory of 
politics has been sufficiently empha- 
sized”—sufficiently, perhaps a little 
too much, but the implication is 
plain that the historian has no quar- 
rel with the underlying metaphor of 
the germ theory. He clearly regard- 
ed society as an organism which had 
undergone an evolution comparable 
to the evolution which Darwinian 
theory ascribed to biological orga- 
nisms. “Behind institutions, behind 
constitutional forms and modifica- 
tions,” Turner asserts, “lie the vital 


forces that call these organs into life 
and shape them to meet changing 
conditions.” And again: 


Limiting our attention to the Atlantic 
coast, we have the familiar phenomenon of 
the evolution of institutions in a limited 
area, such as the rise of representative gov- 
ernment; the differentiation of simple colo- 
nial governments into complex organs; the 
progress from primitive industrial society 
without division of labor, up to manufac- 
turing civilization. But we have in addition 
to this a recurrence of the process of evo- 
lution in each western area reached in the 
process of expansion. 


Yet again, the historian remarks: 


6Professor Fulmer Mood, who has made the most 
exhaustive study to date of the development of Tur- 
ner’s thought, asserts that application of the theory 
of evolution to social phenomena was the “funda- 
mental, unifying concept” of Turner’s early writing 
(Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, XXXIV: Transactions 1937-1942, Boston, 1943, 
p. 304). 


“Our early history is the study of 
European germs developing in an 
American environment.” To men- 
tion only one further example, he 
finds a striking analogy to describe 
the development of transportation 
routes within the United States: “It 
is like the steady growth of a com- 
plex nervous system for the original- 
ly simple, inert continent.” 

The general impression left by 
these metaphors is of changes and 
adaptations taking place at a very 
rudimentary level. Consciousness ap- 
parently plays no part in them. The 
germs and organs mentioned seem 
to be devoid of the power of 
thought, and even the central ner- 
vous system in the last quotation is 
viewed at an embryonic stage of 
development. 

Such biological metaphors pose a 
delicate problem of interpretation. 
At one semantic level they are in- 
dispensable parts of our vocabulary. 
Although the term “evolution” is 
much less common now in historical 
writing than it was only a couple 
of decades ago, synonyms with simi- 
lar denotation but less nineteenth- 
century coloring are still in current 
use. Professor Ralph Gabriel writes 
cautiously of The Course of Ameri- 
can Democratic Thought, but Pro- 
fessor Merle Curti calls his impres- 
sive book The Growth of American 
Thought, and Professors Morrison 
and Commager call their masterly 
survey The Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic. And we can hardly 
talk about history at all without 
using the term “development.” 

The difference between the terms 
“growth” and “development,” on 
the one hand, and “evolution” on 
the other seems slight, but I believe 
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it is significant. What “evolution” 
conveys that is not conveyed by its 
apparent synonyms is precisely the 
elaborate biological overtones which 
Turner makes explicit in his com- 
parisons of institutions to organs 
and of transportation routes to a 
nervous system. We have less con- 
fidence now in the validity of the 
biological metaphors if they are at 
all insisted upon, if any real weight 
is put on them. We feel the need for 
caution; we have an impulse to keep 
clearly in mind that the metaphor 
is only a rhetorical aid to discourse, 
not an assertion of identity that can 
be made good through empirical 
demonstration. 

To state this point in somewhat 
different language, Turner evidently 
took for granted certain proposi- 
tions about the process of history 
which almost no one would venture 
to defend at the present time with- 
out drastic qualifications and reser- 
vations. Two of these propositions 
are as follows: 

(1) The course of history is 
strictly comparable to biological 
evolution; that is, it is determined 
by an interaction of organisms and 
their physical environment at a pre- 
conscious level. 

(2) The course of history follows 
a uniform pattern. It invariably ex- 
hibits an evolution of institutions 
from simple and undifferentiated 
forms to complex and highly differ- 
entiated forms. This evolution pro- 
ceeds through easily recognizable 
social stages, the character of which 
is determined by the type of eco- 
nomic organization prevalent in 
each. 

Of these two propositions, the 
second bears on its face the marks of 


its origin in eighteenth-century 
social theory;’ the first is to be iden- 
tified historically with the later 
nineteenth century, with the cli- 
mate of post-Darwinian social the- 
ory, especially that of Herbert 
Spencer. 


I do not mean to fall into a ge- 
netic fallacy by imagining that the 
validity of theories can be tested by 
inquiring into their origins. Never- 
theless, it is not irrelevant to call 
attention to the difference between 
the intellectual climates in which 
these two important components of 
the Turner Hypothesis originated, 
and the intellectual climate of the 
present day. The theory can be 
translated from the one to the other 
only if suitable revisions can be made 
in the “dated” portions of it. 

Nor do I intend to discuss the 
question whether the Turner theory 
can be revised in such a fashion as 
to make it a satisfactory instrument 
for guiding historical research in 
the present. Instead, I should like 
merely to comment on what seem 
to me serious shortcomings of the 
theory as it has been applied in prac- 
tice. Since I have elsewhere suggest- 
ed the handicaps which the historian 
of the West incurs when he adopts 
the theory of civilization and uni- 
form social stages, I shall refer here 
primarily to the proposition that the 
course of history is determined by 
the interaction of organisms with a 


TProfessor Mood remarks that the @ priori idea of 
a sequence of social stages “can be asserted to be, as 
a universal rule . . . fallacious . . . It is one com- 
ponent element in Turner’s [1893] essay that will 
not now stand the test of inspection” (Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXXIV, 
307n.). 
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physical environment. 

If one is prepared to undertake a 
philosophical task comparable to 
that of John Dewey he can perhaps 
construct an evolutionary theory 
that takes into account the full 
range of man’s intellectual and cul- 
tural activities. Possessing such a 
theory, one might conceivably find 
himself in a position to deal with the 
inner life of the American people, 
their ideas and systems of thought, 
their arts and sciences, in a word 
the life of the mind, without pass- 
ing beyond the limits imposed by 
the original image of organisms and 
environment. But in practice Amer- 
icn historians under the influence 
of Turner have not delevoped such 
a philosophy. I can convey my 
meaning best by introducing a 
metaphor myself, and saying that a 
great deal of American history has 
been written as if the Logos, the in- 
carnate Word, had played no part 
in American society of the past or 
present. The biological metaphor has 
provided a framework within which 
it has proved possible to record 
overt behavior on a vast scale and 
to find economic explanations for 
selected portions of American ex- 
perience, especially to analyze politi- 
cal events with great and convinc- 
ing subtlety. But the metaphor has 
had a constant tendency to confine 
attention to those aspects of the past 
which it could explain, and to foster 
the assumption that other aspects of 
American experience, those not 
readily accounted for by reference 
to the processes of adaptation to en- 
vironment, are not significant, or at 
any rate not susceptible to orderly 
and systematic study, and therefore 
not appropriate objects of the his- 


torian’s concern. 

This contention can be drama- 
tized by an exaggeration: we have 
had a great deal of decerebrate his- 
tory. As a consequence, there is a 
drastic and deplorable dissimilarity 
of outlook between most profes- 
sional students of American his- 
tory and most students of Amer- 
ican literature, art, religion, and 
ideas. The historian has taken it 
for granted that there is no real 
reason why he should concern 
himself with art and philosophy; 
and the student of literature has 
frequently considered himself not 
obliged to pay serious attention to 
history. The literary critic and liter- 
ary historian has thereby cut himself 
off from a full understanding of 
American literature, because he has 
fallen into the error of assuming that 
it has been produced and read in a 
social vacuum. He has become a 
victim of the genteel fallacy, the 
malady of the highbrow. But the 
historian has suffered as much by his 
tendency to the opposite extreme of 
anti-intellectualism, by his infection 
with the malady of the lowbrow. I 
do not suggest that the Turner 
Hypothesis as it has been interpreted 
(or perhaps misinterpreted) by his- 
torians is the only anti-intellectual 
force that has been brought to bear 
on the American mind during the 
first half of the twentieth century, 
but I believe that much of its in- 
fluence on historical scholarship has 
been unfortunate. You will perceive 
by now what answer I would give to 
the question I raised earlier this eve- 
ning concerning the consequences 
which would follow from accepting 
the image of the frontiersman and 
the log cabin as the primary facts 
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of the American past. Used in this 
fashion, the image cuts us off from 
vital and necessary portions of our 
history, especially from the more 
subtle adventures in speculation and 
in art on which Americans have em- 
barked. The literary scholars, whom 
I suppose I represent on this occa- 
sion, have their own serious short- 
comings to atone for, but I believe 
that many American historians have 


been led by the general tendency of 
Turner’s writings to accept a far too 
rudimentary conception of human 
nature as their guiding principle. 
And if the historians themselves do 
not actively resist such an over- 
simplification of the American past, 
we need not be surprised if popular 
ideology turns the cultural image of 
the frontier West to the ends illus- 
trated by Mr. Duffy’s cartoon. 


The National Forest 


ROBERT BELOOF 


The travel folder said it, and it’s true. 
Unique and vast, an actuality 
Of green and granite blanketed with blue 
Looms like an image of eternity. 


This picture is complete, with citizens 
Striving to relax by cliff and grove, 
Feeding the deer, twitting with the wrens, 
And artificial area of love. 


Even that lowercase footnote, seldom read, 
Is accurate. For now and then a bear 

In righteous pique demolishes the head 
Of a seeming-solid tourist, or a deer 

Will gut his feeder at the rutting season, 
Stung by an obscure but sufficient reason. 


American Regionalism 
A Personal History of the Movement 


Tuomas Hart BENTON 


UITE a number of artists 

in the late twenties, were 

engaged in looking at the 

American scene. Burchfield, 
Hopper, Marsh and still others less 
publicly known had turned away 
from European influences and were 
seeking their artistic salvation in 
home experience. The way of George 
Bellows, the early John Sloan and 
Thomas Eakins was being revived 
after the novelties of the famous 
Armory Show of 1913 had worn off. 
An Americanist movement, though 
it was not clearly defined, was in 
the air. 

In the early thirties this move- 
ment was given public dramatiza- 
tion, spotlighted and held up to na- 
tional attention in the persons of 
Grant Wood, John Steuart Curry 
and myself. How or why this first 
occurred it is hard to say. In the be- 
ginning it appears to have been just 
a turn of chance, though later, as I 
will show, some good reasons for it 
developed. Perhaps we caught the 
public fancy because we were asso- 
ciated with the middlewest where, 
it was generally supposed, art was 
something out of place and, in spite 
of George Caleb Bingham and the 
old cultivations of plantation life, 
without any precedent. However it 
occurred, and it was first through 
the couplings of Eastern rather than 
Western writers, we came, as a mid- 
western trio, to spearhead what was 
calied American Regionalism. The 


middlewest, our home country, be- 
came the home of American Region- 
alism. And the middlewest subject 
matter we so often used became 
recognized as the special identifying 
property of this Regionalism. 

The name Regionalism was taken, 
I believe, from a group of southern 
writers, poets and essayists, who in 
the late twenties called themselves 
“agrarians.” These, turning from the 
over-mechanized, over-commercial- 
ized, over-cultivated life of our 
metropolitan centers, were seeking 
the sense of American life in its sec- 
tional or regional cultures. It was ap- 
lied to Wood, Curry and me with 
some degree of fitness but mainly, 
I suspect, because the fashions of the 
time called for classifications. In 
painting circles of New York you 
were, or had been after the Armory 
Show cataloguing of 1913 occurred, 
Impressionist, Neo-impressionist, 
Fauvist, Cubist, Constructionist, 
Vorticist, Synchromist, or you were 
allied in some way to one of these, 
mostly French inspired, groups. A 
name had to be found for us. 

But this Regionalism was not a 
clear term. Neither Wood, Curry 
nor I ever held ourselves, either in 
space or time, to any American 
region. 

It is true that we painted many 
pictures of the rural life of the mid- 
west but the midwest is not a single 
region but many regions—each with 
its own peculiar cultural character. 
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The difference between the adjoin- 
ing states of Missouri and Kansas is 
immense. Kansas towns are western, 
Missouri towns largely southern. In 
Missouri itself the cotton cultures 
of the southeast, the Ozark woods 
and hill cultures of the middle south, 
the race horse and mule raising cul- 
tures of the center, the stock raising 
and diversified farming cultures of 
the north and west are all different. 
The name Regionalism suggested too 
narrow a range of inspiration to be 
quite applicable. We went from 
place to place, from scene to scene, 
from region to region, from one 
time period to another. 

This was particularly true of my 
case. I was after a picture of Amer- 
ica in its entirety. The regionalism 
of the southern agrarians was anti- 
industrial and as I have said anti- 
metropolis. A large part of my own 
work had been concerned with in- 


dustrial and metropolitan factors. I 
ranged north and south and from 
New York to Hollywood and back 
and forth in legend and history. 


II 

Shortly after writing the first 
draft of this paper, I attended a 
three day symposium on the his- 
torical work of Frederick J. Turner, 
held at the University of Kansas 
City. Stretched along the back wall 
of the theatre in which the discus- 
sions occurred were the first ten 
original panels of the “History of 
the United States” which I com- 
menced in 1919 and worked on 


through the twenties and which 1° 


had loaned to the University. These 
and the subsequent histories I paint- 
ed of the States of Indiana and Mis- 
souri, in which representations of 


frontier conditions were predomi- 
nant and proclamatory of a belief 
in their high significance, had long 
since publicly connected me with 
Turner’s conceptions. In the various 
historical societies of the Mississippi 
valley, whose meetings I had attend- 
ed, either as talker or listener, I was 
generally regarded as a sort of Tur- 
ner in paint. When I spoke it was in 
language reflective of Turnerite con- 
ceptions. At the University of Kan- 
sas City symposium I, therefore, ex- 
pressed my indebtedness to Turner. 
And debt I had. 

However, the concept of our so- 
ciety as an evolution from primi- 
tivism to technology through a suc- 
cession of peoples’ frontiers which 
sparked my first attempts at paint- 
ing American history pre-dated my 
knowledge of Turner. At least I 
think it did. My original purpose 
was to present a peoples’ history in 
contrast to the conventional his- 
tories which generally spotlighted 
great men, political and military 
events and successions of ideas. I 
wanted to show that the peoples’ be- 
haviors, their action on the opening 
land, was the primary reality of 
American life. Of course this was a 
form of Turnerism, but it was first 
suggested to me by Marxist-Socialist 
Theory which, as I show later, was 
very much in my mind when I 
turned from a_ French-inspired 
studio art to one of the American 
environment. This socialist theory 
treated “operations” and “processes” 
as more fundamental than “‘ideas.” 
It also maintained the theoretical 
supremacy of the “people.” I had in 
mind, following this theory, to show 
that America had been made by the 
“operations of people” who as 
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civilization and technology ad- 
vanced became increasingly sepa- 
rated from the benefits thereof. I 
would go in my history from the 
frontiers, where the people con- 
trolled operations, to the labor lines 
of the machine age, where they de- 
cidedly did not. 

It is possible that Turner’s history 
had affected me indirectly when I 
started my own history, but I do not 
remember reading his famous essay 
until after I had come well along 
with my work, that is, at about 1927 
or 1928. After this and especially in 
the commissioned histories of In- 
diana and Missouri I was without 
question under Turner’s influence. 
However, the “‘visual facts” which I 
experienced directly in these two 
states and the folk myths which 
went with them would have been 
enough, I believe, to make me paint 
as I did. Whatever one may think of 
the rough “unidealistic” frontier- 
isms of which these murals are so 
full, however one may evaluate 
them, I am convinced that no real- 
istic histories, such as mine tried to 
be, could have avoided stressing their 
importance. They were too obvious 
in the actual cultures represented. 
The pattern of frontier behaviors 
and the folk images growing there- 
from which I pictured as the funda- 
mental realities of Missouri life led 
me to the remark which so shocked 
Missouri respectables in 1937. “I had 
not,” I said, “included the famous 
Missouri-born General Pershing in 
my history because he was not im- 
portant there, not even as important 
as an ordinary Missouri mule.” 


Ill 


Some kind of a general environ- 


mentalism might have better cov- 
ered the cases of Wood, Curry and 
me. But that would not have done 
either. To the French philosopher 
Taine, all art was environmentalist, 
conditioned, that is, in form and 
spirit by the particulars of the places 
and cultures in which it was made. 
If this was true, and I most certain- 
ly believe it was and must always 
be where art has depth, then the 
term was too general. Wood, Curry 
and I thought of ourselves simply as 
American or Americanist painters, 
sectional at one moment, national 
and historical at others. If we dealt 
largely with “agrarian” subjects, it 
was because these were significant 
parts of our total American experi- 
ence. Surely man and the earth were 
not so new to art that our returns 
thereto needed a special name. 
However, the milk was spilt. 
Regionalists we became and the vic- 
tims thereby of a lot of odd and in- 
accurate definitions which the word 
suggested. “Regional” and “‘provin- 
cial” were made synonymous for our 
cases. Old European comparisons of 
the backward “provincial” and the 
progressive “metropolitan” were 
hauled out of their dusty sacks to 
ridicule us. Critics and painters who 
were caught in the toils of modern 
Parisian aestheticism and other in- 
tellectual imports, and who were ap- 
parently totally ignorant of the his- 
toric character of American devel- 
opment, where peripheral forces 
have been so enormously significant 
for our culture, saw us as narrow, 
backward European-like peasants. 
This confusion of the roles of the 
metropolitan centers of Europe, 
where social and institutional 
changes went outwards to the prov- | 
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inces with that of like centers in 
America where these changes just as 
often came backwards from forces 
operating on the frontier, was in 
spite of its absurdity enough to tag 
our American regionalism as a pro- 
vincial movement. In_ everyday 
American that meant a “hick” 
movement. As such, however, criti- 
cism boomeranged and what was 
meant to slaughter us helped draw 
to us a national attention and sym- 
pathy. We came in the popular mind 
to represent a home grown, grass- 
roots artistry which damned “‘fur- 
rin” influence and which knew 
nothing about and cared nothing for 
the traditions of art as cultivated 
city snobs, dudes and assthetes knew 
them. A play was written and a stage 
erected for us. Grant Wood became 
the typical Iowa small towner, John 
Curry the typical Kansas farmer, 
and I just an Ozark hillbilly. We ac- 
cepted our roles. _ 

Actually the three of us were 
pretty well educated, pretty widely 
read, had had European training, 
knew what was occurring in modern 
French art circles and were tied in 
one way or another to the main tra- 
ditions of western painting. What 
distinguished us from so many other 
American painters of our time was 
not a difference in training or aes- 
thetic background but a desire to 
re-direct what we had found in the 
art of Europe toward an art spe- 
cifically representative of America. 
This involved first a dissolution of 
the contemporary European ban on 
the stressing of subject matter. After 
we had made the dissolution, we 
were forced to by-pass contempo- 
rary European, or rather Parisian, 
painting fashions and seek our tech- 


nical resources further back in his- 
tory where, as we knew, subject 
matter had been an important aes- 
thetic factor. Thirdly, we had to 
find, and think in, aesthetic terms 
applicable to the representation of 
a culture in a thousand ways differ- 
ent from that of Europe. 

None of this had we planned, or 
agreed upon, as a group. In other 
places I have told of some of my own 
separate searchings and findings.’ 
Wood and Curry also made their 
discoveries and came to their con- 
clusions separately. I met John 
Curry in 1929 or 1930. He, it is 
true, had read my article on “Form 
and the Subject” published in The 
Arts magazine in 1924 but, as his 
work shows, had already come to 
similar opinions. I met Grant Wood 
in 1934. He had read none of my 
writings and of my work had seen 
only the Indiana mural at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1933. Although 
our names were coupled as mid- 
western painters some time before 
my return to Missouri in 1935, it 
was only after that time that we 
began seeing one another and ce- 
menting by personal contact our 
publicly advertised bonds. With 
Curry established for his long stay 
as artist in residence at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, with Wood at the 
University of Iowa, and with myself 
established in Kansas City, we found 
week-end visits fairly easy to make. 
Our closer acquaintance revealed 
that we were not so close to one an- 
other as the attachment of our 
names indicated. We were decidedly 
different both in temperament and 
experience and, because of that, in 
our conceptions of art. We were 
lArtist in America, 
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particularly different in our defini- 
tions of the very American realism 
which we all publicly advocated. 

Realism for me, once beyond the 
matter of subject, was largely tech- 
nical, having to do with the spatial 
position of objects and their projec- 
tion in a three dimensional scheme. 
Theoretically, at least, this could 
have been advanced with geometri- 
cal solids, but at the cost of aban- 
doning the American meanings on 
which I depended, not only for pub- 
licly apprehensible content, but for 
aesthetic stimulation. This realism 
tried to symbolize the turmoil of 
America by setting up a turmoil of 
rhythmic sequences and it got along, 
at least up to 1938, without sub- 
tleties of texture, natural color or 
atmospheric light, in fact without 
any subtleties. 

Realism for Wood, in the way of 
the Flemish and Dutch genre paint- 
ers to whom he was devoted, entailed 
a close study of natural texture and 
local color coupled with a detailed 
rendering of all the specially char- 
acteristic parts of objects repre- 
sented. He could, for instance, sim- 
plify a garment but would not be 
satisfied unless buttons, buckles, 
pockets, etc., were authentic in de- 
tail. This went along with a sche- 
matic design drawn partly from the 
Gothic stained glass window, the 
techniques of which he had studied 
thoroughly for his own work in the 
glass field, and partly from old Eng- 
lish and American china painting. 
To the apparent contradictions be- 
tween his decorative and two-di- 
mensional compositional techniques 
and his visual, sometimes photo- 
graphic objectivity, Wood could, 
and did, point to the solutions of 


similar contradictions so splendidly 
made in the period of transition be- 
tween Gothic and Renaissance styles 
in Northern Europe. Against the 
tumult of America to which my 
concepts of realism were aimed, 
Wood set a concept expressive of 
the contained quiet, sly humor and 
political conservatism of the well- 
groomed, long-settled and ordered 
Iowa town. Whatever he painted re- 
flected this quiet. There was none of 
the frontier adventurer in Wood. 
The realism of John Curry was 
technically simpler than either mine 
or Woods but it was psychologically 
more complex. Curry had come into 
painting after a trial at American 
style illustration which meant, of 
course, in the early part of the cen- 
tury the accurate and rather photo- 
graphic visualization of a text. Aes- 
thetic or formal considerations were 
secondary to that and particularly so 
in the magazine field which Curry 
tried to enter. The text was first and 
must be faithfully represented. 
When Curry turned from trying to 
represent fictional texts, at which he 
was but moderately successful, to 
representing directly experienced 
subjects in the larger field of paint- 
ing, he carried with him the feeling 
that it was necessary to be faithful 
first and foremost. Faithful to “what 
was there” took the place of to 
““what was described,” but the atti- 
tude was the same. Perhaps it was 
an inherent sense of this faithful- 
ness, pre-dating his illustrative ex- 
perience and set deep in his basic 
character which really checked Cur- 
ry as an illustrator and sent him into 
painting. It was not in his serious 
temperament to go rapidly and 
superficially from one thing to an- 
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other as the illustrative trade neces- 
sarily demanded. No doubt he tend- 
ed to be too profoundly faithful for 
the work. In any case Curry’s real- 
ism as it first developed after his 
abandonment of illustrations was 
driven by an inner conviction that 
he must be absolutely true to his 
subject and to the visual conditions 
in which that subject manifested it- 
self. The meaning of the subject was 
found by hunting out and repre- 
senting faithfully its main visual 
characteristics. This seems a simple, 
direct and logical realism. However, 
it was untenable in technical prac- 
tice and because he held to it as a 
sort of doctrine it set up a series of 
life long conflicts in John Curry’s 
soul. 

To anyone familiar with art, and 
the primary necessity it imposes that 
some kind of logical integration of 
parts be set up, where formal rela- 
tions have to be substituted for 
“natural” ones, the difficulties of 
Curry’s doctrinal position should be 
obvious. These difficulties were com- 
pounded when he went into histori- 
cal subject matter with his mural 
work. The old struggle between ex- 
perience and form, meaning and 
form, was more acute in John 
Curry’s mind than in that of any 
artist I have ever known. He had in 
himself a lot of the tortured earnest- 
ness of the Scotch Covenanters and 
was, in fact, descended from these. 
His immediate family was intensely 
religious. He was not inclined, as 
were Wood and I, to indulge his art 
very much in satire or humor. Tech- 
nically his realism was closely allied 
to the mid-nineteenth century visual 
realism of Courbet, Winslow Ho- 
mer, Thomas Eakins and the broader 


manifestations of impressionism. 

At least this was so at first. Later 
and during the time in which I knew 
him, when he was trying to extend 
his technical resources, he was an 
avid student of High Renaissance 
painting, particularly that of Ru- 
bens—whose work had always fasci- 
nated him—and the Venetians. He 
had, however, a dislike of the rhyth- 
mical sequences of Baroque art, to 
which I was so attracted, regarding 
them, Calvinist like, as “artificial” 
and “untrue.” Curry honestly tried 
to believe, even after he began using 
obvious compositional artifices, that 
he “‘painted what he saw” or his- 
torically “what could have been 
seen.” Of the three of us, he certain- 
ly came nearest to that “ideal,” and 
maybe, therefore, the nearest to a 
picture of our actual America. I 
don’t know. Beliefs that are illusory 
often result in things which are 
truest. 

Now in the course of our asso- 
ciation and for all our differences of 
view and temperament, Wood, Cur- 
ry and I began influencing one an- 
other. We were not aware of this, 
but little by little there came about 
some reciprocal tradings. It was after 
studying Woods’ pictures that I be- 
came interested in textural detail. 
Studying Curry I tried to get closer 
to actual visual appearances and to 
everyday happenings. Both Wood 
and Curry began taking over from 
my work our increased concern with 
three-dimensional geometric struc- 
ture. Some of Woods’ late litho- 
graphs were almost sculptural. 

Curry was the least affected in 
this trading, but it is notable that 
his Wisconsin still-lifes became more 
and more decorative, silhouetted like 
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Woods’, and that he began to design 
his large subject pictures with more 
and more attention to Baroque-like 
rhythmical sequences. The differ- 
ence between his “Kansas Baptism” 
painted in 1928 and his later mural 
Paintings indicates his technical 
shift. However, these tradings were 
minor and affected no substantial 
modifications in our styles. Had we 
met earlier in life we might have 
made a true school. As it was, we 
remained individually and techni- 
cally different. 

Nevertheless we were attached to 
one another by ideas which over- 
rode our technical and definitional 
differences. These, which not only 
bound us together but separated us 
from contemporary art trends in 
France and from those in America 
which were like them, were first 
our attitudes toward the place of 
subject matter in the formative pro- 
cess, and secondly our views as to 
the purpose of art in society. The 
first of these I have mentioned, but 
I must here re-emphasize it. We all 
held that what was painted should 
determine, as far as possible, the how 
of its painting and the ultimate form 
that ensued. In this view ways and 
means were secondary to content in 
the building of significant forms. 
We knew that this sounded like Vic- 
torianism. But we were willing to 
face that issue. Against the better 
part of the theorists of our time we 
re-defined the word significant and 
returned it from the technical field, 
where it had come to indicate a 
functional relationship between the 
parts of a design, back into a pub- 
lic field where it meant meaning for 
the spectator. Otherwise put, we 
were bent on returning painting to 


its historic representational purpose 
and, further, in the interests of an 
American art, to making it represent 
matter drawn from American life 
and meaningful to those living that 
life. 

If subject matter determined 
form and the subject matter was dis- 
tinctively American, then we be- 
lieved an American form, no matter 
what the source of technical means, 
would eventually ensue. If this form 
had public significance, and we felt 
from our own experiences that it 
must, then a public demand for it 
would grow. Art would thus come 
to function in American life and the 
American artist would find himself 
no more a mere exhibitor before so- 
ciety, after the way of French 
salonism with its commercial ad- 
junct, the precious picture gallery, 
but a creator within society, paid 
like a good workman for purposeful 
work. 

We could point to several artistic 
manifestations in our past culture 
which seemed corroborative of our 
views. There was the popular por- 
traiture from Colonial times up to 
about 1830 which often possessed 
novel and American-looking depar- 
tures from European portrait con- 
ventions. There was the art of 
George Caleb Bingham, also im- 
mensely popular, which had asserted 
an American way of composing the 
American scene and of handling 
light effects in the days just before 
and after the Civil War. Most nota- 
ble were the popular Currier and 
Ives prints where traditional tech- 
niques, both material and organiza- 
tional and all of European origin, 
had developed through environ- 
mental subject matter into an art 
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which was unmistakably American 
and which could not have been made 
save in America. We could see that 
these popular art forms had, for all 
their limitations, turned out to be 
the most distinctive forms of their 
day as well as the most reflective of 
America. Where the “high” art of 
the Hudson River school, which pre- 
vailed at the same time, ran more 
frequently than not into a rank imi- 
tation of European models, the 
“low” popular print art kept an in- 
digenous character and gave promise 
of original form. 

Let your American environment, 
we concluded, be your source of in- 
spiration, American public meaning 
your purpose, and an art will come 
which will represent America before 
the world and be acclaimed and sup- 
ported by Americans as a proof at 
last that they are culturally on their 
own. 


IV 

This dream, and dream it has 
turned out to be, fitted however, 
with certain other dreams growing 
in American society during the per- 
iod when Wood, Curry and I, un- 
known to each other, were forming 
ourselves. It seems to me now, look- 
ing back, that we were perhaps only 
the aesthetic spearheads of some- 
thing much wider and deeper than 
art which rose gropingly in Ameri- 
can society during the twenties and 
which in the thirties took the posi- 
tive form of a new Americanist 
idealism. Our success, I believe, was 
closely attached to this. We were, if 
not always in a completely har- 
monious way, identified with wide- 
spread American thoughts and feel- 
ings. Our aesthetic Americanism ex- 


pressed a social Americanism. 

The slogan “America First,” be- 
cause of its attachment to some of 
the worst and most irresponsible 
demagoguery our country has ever 

nown, posseses an ugly sound to- 
day. We must, however, not let that 
blind us to the fact that it had al- 
ways been a fundamental concept of 
American nationalism as that was 
politically expressed, and that fur- 
ther it was the very reason for the 
existence of that nationalism. The 
separation from England resulted 
from an economic “America First- 
ism” and not from any idealistic 
theory of government. The latter 
came after when the lines of eco- 
nomic conflict had passed the break- 
ing point. Whatever American ideal- 
ism came to say, and it said a lot, 
the practical American politician 
never let go the sense that America 
and American interests came first. 
And in that, save during the break 
of the Civil War, he always had be- 
hind him the whole effective popula- 
tion of the country. “America First” 
was and is deep-rooted in the popu- 
lar American mind. Does this ex- 
emplify some particularly American 
chauvinism? Hardly. What about 
the history of England First, or of 
France First, or of Germany First, or 
today of the world-disturbing Rus- 
sia First? Let’s not let our notions 
of an internationalist “ought to be” 
confuse us here. Also let us not for- 
get that in their domestic fronts 
these “‘firsts” were not and are not 
all evil. This includes even Russia— 
and China. 

“America First” along with other 
“firsts” has had its idealistic aspects. 
As it concerns this writing, it rose 
to a sudden and renewed strength 
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immediately after the first world 
war when the failure of Woodrow 
Wilson’s world idealism before the 
brute chauvinisms of Clemenceau 
and the English vengeance com- 
plexes of Lloyd George became ap- 
parent. The dissolution of the Wil- 
sonian democratic world dream be- 
fore the loot hungers of Europe 
forced America promptly back on 
herself. There was a wholesale re- 
turn to her own loot problems. Who 
was to have and what? Not in the 
world, but in America. 

The initial moves here were atro- 
cious. The turn from world idealism 
crushed all idealism. While Wilson 
defeated lay dying, every democratic 
and humane idea he stood for, not 
only on the international but on the 
domestic front, seemed to die too. 
Labor, under the illusion that its 
Wilsonian gains meant something 
practical, had its head beaten to a 
pulp. Business pretenses that labor 
strikes for better wage conditions 
represented the new bolshevism of 
Russia and the destruction of all 
property rights were taken up by 
the press and turned into a national 
dogma. Ordinary “run of the mine” 
gradualists, socialists, political inno- 
cents—the most of them—were 
knocked in the head right and left. 
Wilson’s own Attorney-General Pal- 
mer, with no sanction whatever 
from his disabled leader, gave him- 
self a field day of repressive violence 
which virtually destroyed all that 
his party had lately initiated. Some- 
thing approaching revolutionary 
conditions arose in America because 
labor and a number of progressive 
politicians and labor leaders who re- 
membered the American dream and 
Wilson’s promises about it fought 


back and with a good deal of in- 
tellectual support. But in very ill- 
advised and unthought out moves 
coal miners and railroad workers 
came out for nationalization of their 
industries and put heavy weapons in 
the hands of those who believed that 
“American First” meant “business 
and propertied privilege first.” 

In the northwest part of the 
country and in areas still dominated 
by the social concepts of frontier- 
ism, I. W. W. advocates of “One 
Big Union lined up against Capital” 
put further weapons in the hands of 
the “business and property first” 
crowd. Left wing socialist plans for 
mass action and the general strike 
added to these. Hoodlum-conducted 
violences during the famous strike 
of the unionized Boston police in- 
stigated a hatred of all unionism 
among the majority of propertied 
people. To this divisive turmoil were 
added race riots and race and re- 
ligious hates. The Ku Klux Klan 
with its anti-negro, anti-Jew and 
anti-Catholic platform stalked, 
white-robed and sinister, over the 
land. It had its own form of “Ameri- 
can First.” 

For nearly two years violence and 
counter-violence ruled over the 
post-war return of America to it- 
self. Then, somehow, all quieted 
down. Prices were high. Goods in a 
war-depleted country were desper- 
ately needed. Business, however re- 
actionary politically, had radical 
techniques to produce them. The 
war had shown how to organize 
mass production. “Business first” 
won out. The fear of revolution 
died. After all, as later figures 
showed, less than three-tenths of one 
per cent of the population enter- 
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tained social ideas of an extreme na- 
ture. 

Under “business first” auspices 
the “normalcy” of President Hard- 
ing took the country in hand. “‘Nor- 
malcy” meant not America first in 
any liberalist sense, or even produc- 
tive business first, but very largely 
“profits and the public be damned 
first,” even the stock holding pub- 
lic. However, in spite of scandal 
mounted on scandal, Teapot Dome, 
the War Veterans Bureau, the Ohio 
gang, the finances of the Republi- 
can party, which later stained even 
the high respectability of the “great- 
est secretary of the treasury since 
Hamilton,” prosperity returned to 
America and the “let ’er roll” psy- 
chology of a world in boom became 
nationally prevalent. Hurrah for the 
American way! What if it did in- 
volve a little robbery, graft and 
rascality, it was successful. So suc- 
cessful indeed that under the “busi- 
ness first” regime of Coolidge, which 
followed Harding’s, even Europe 
took notice and bowed to the su- 
periority of the new American social 
techniques. Even a French historian, 
André Siegfried, could in America 
Comes of Age write of them with a 
touch of something like envy. 

By no means isolationist, “Busi- 
ness First” reached out over the 
world. American money was invest- 
ed in every foreign project that even 
slightly suggested the possibility of 
profit. American financiers, engi- 
neers and industrialists were called 
on everywhere for their new “know 
how.” This international confidence 
in the “American way” bolstered its 
success at home. New _ industries 
boomed, the automobile took the 
country, and roads, bridges, dams 


and gigantic office buildings loomed 
up almost overnight. The release of 
energy was terrific and, even to 
those who like myself did not share 
much in its benefits, inspiring. What 
person, sensitive to human drama, 
could have helped being stirred by 
this “devil take the hindmost” race, 
this display of power, immense 
greed, and superhuman confidence? 

But the play, as we all know, came 
to its climax. It ended in the tragedy 
of 1929, and one form of American- 
ism retired for a while from the 
stage. Not all forms however. Even 
during the days of boom, concepts 
other than those of Business as to 
what constituted the American way 
persisted. What had been good for 
business and also for the better part 
of industrial labor, which lost its 
radicalism under the flow of boom 
dollars, had not been good for farm- 
ers and for thousands of small town 
middlemen and their workers who 
depended on the prosperity of farm- 
ers. For these people the “Business 
first” way didn’t spell out a satis- 
factory American Way. Down 
south, in the middlewest and in the 
northwest, discontent prevailed. And 
there were spokesmen for this dis- 
content. And men ready to capital- 
ize on it. The old American ques- 
tion, always fearfully radical to the 
Kings of business, ““Where do we, 
the people, of America come in?” 
found men ready to answer it as 
the boom reached its close and labor 
found itself in the same plight with 
the farmers. They had been around 
all the time, these men, not taking 
part, but hanging in the wings of 
the great play. And there were many 
of them. Notably all the ambitious 
members of the Democratic party 
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who had been pretty much left out 
in the cold under Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover. They had a lot to say. 
In addition to these was a body of 
able and influential writers, scholars 
and intellectuals, who had never 
from its beginning felt happy about 
a business man’s culture. And there 
were a lot of old-fashioned religious 
people who didn’t like to see Jesus 
Christ elected head of the advertis- 
ing clan and made to sponsor cig- 
arettes, lipsticks, transparent stock- 
ings and other paraphernalia of the 
devil. And there was the “lost gener- 
ation,” the young, who had drunk, 
smoked, and petted themselves to 
satiation during the boom hoopla, 
and were looking at last for a decent 
place to nurse their shredded souls 
and for some kind of an ideal to 
cling to. 

In the very midst, nay at the very 
beginning of the great show, there 
were many Americans who looked 
skeptically about them. The success 
of Sinclair Lewis’ 1920 novel Main 
Street is ample proof of this. Lewis, 
Dreiser, Anderson and others who 
turned their spotlights on the reali- 
ties of the cultural scene “Business 
first” created, lacked no readers. Be- 
neath the wild dance of the time 
there was always a ferment of 
thought and a lot of sharp observa- 
tion to cut through the trappings of 
boom time success into the real 
things below. Most of those we re- 
gard today as our great modern 
American writers began their careers 
then. 

Now the notable thing about 
these literary people and the scholars 
too who looked skeptically with 
them at what was going on in Amer- 
ica is that they kept their eyes on 


the country, no matter how little 
they liked it. A great crowd of lesser 
scriveners, particularly those afflict- 
ed with “high browism,” did in the 
twenties flee to Europe to drink 
themselves into oblivion, mostly un- 
der the cafe tables of Paris, but the 
majority of the serious writers stayed 
home and tackled the problems of 
life on the home ground. They ad- 
hered to a sort of intellectual ““Amer- 
ica First” which set the task of 
analyzing, defining and describing 
what was actually existent in Amer- 
ica and what it meant. Even the ri- 
bald scorn of Henry Mencken at- 
tested to an intensity, even pro- 
fundity, of interest in his country’s 
manners, morals and speech. He also 
was Americanist and his hilarious 
revelations built up, in spite of his 
intentions perhaps, a mounting curi- 
osity about the land and its ways of 
being and doing. Americans read 
him, and looked about to see if it 
was so. 

The catastrophe of 1929, though 
it destroyed a lot of easy confidence 
in some circles, did not disrupt a 
strong belief among political think- 
ers and among the populace at large 
that there was an American way, in 
spite of the failure of the one just 
tried, which could lead us forward 
better than any way, radical or con- 
servative, which postwar Europe 
had to offer. Even after ten years, 
there was no faith in Europe’s ability 
either to keep the peace or improve 
her politics or economy. Leftist solu- 
tions, such as those offered by the 
Russian Marxists and their follow- 
ers, led to dictatorship, and no re- 
sponsible American could look on 
that with tolerance. Rightist solu- 
tions were suspected because it ap- 
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peared they led or might lead the 
same way. An intensive and vocal 
search for a new American way be- 
gan as the twenties turned into the 
thirties. This was much less inter- 
nationalist than the business way 
which preceded it. It was perhaps 
more genuinely “America First” 
through and through. It had no use 
for the disguised imperialisms of the 
international market and investment 
schools of big capital. Too many 
small Americans had been lately 
rooked in that game. It looked al- 
most entirely to the home front for 
its inspiration and for the means to 
implement its American dream. 

It had many facets. Some of these, 
as scared businessmen tried to adapt 
them, were obviously reactionary, 
chauvinistic and devoted to the 
maintenance of special economic 
privileges, but by and large the new 
search for an American way pointed 


to the left rather than the right. It 
asked the question: “What about 
the Democracy we forgot to save?” 


and it answered: “Let’s make it 
work at home.” When the whole 
world began going down under the 
repercussions of the American busi- 
ness collapse, and millions were un- 
employed in our own country, the 
cry rose “Save America.” As the in- 
ternational debacle increased, it rap- 
idly became “Save America First.” 
This new “America Firstism” was 
no mere jingoistic yap. It involved a 
deadly serious attempt to rebuild our 
society on democratic lines and to 
provide a wider and more stable dis- 
tribution of the wealth which, for 
all the failures of business, was ob- 
viously still intact in our enormous 
resources. 

The fact that the attempt had 


isolationist tendencies at times must 
not be permitted to disguise the 
other fact that it was pretty general- 
ly liberal and humanitarian. The 
word isolation, we must also remem- 
ber, represented an old historical 
American doctrine, which, though 
never tenable, had, as before noted, 
a great hold on the popular Ameri- 
can mind. This doctrine had been 
greatly bolstered by the obvious fail- 
ure of our first World War inter- 
vention to improve the international 
scene. Its regained strength in the 
late twenties and early thirties called 
up no ugly meanings. These came 
later when the Second World War 
began looming up. Admittedly the 
advocates of this reborn “America 
Firstism” did include men who later 
backed the Huey Long, Gerald K. 
Smith, Father Coughlan types of 
neo-Fascism, but it also included a 
body of respectable and intellectual- 
ly well-equipped political thinkers. 
Judge Jerome Frank, no narrow 
chauvinist and certainly no Fascist, 
could without misgiving even entitle 
a studious book Save America First. 
And Franklin Roosevelt in 1933, at 
the time of the famous World Eco- 
nomic Conference in London, could 
decide, to the consternation of the 
assembled international economists 
and bankers, that the problems of 
American economics came first, 
were primary to world ones, and 
must be settled on the home front 
first. 

None of this liberalist ““America 
Firstism” was ever crystallized into 
a political doctrine acceptable to all 
of its adherents. It couldn’t be be- 
cause of the multiplicity of its as- 
pects and of its appeals. But it did 
call national attention to a recon- 
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sideration of American social pur- 
poses and to a re-definement of the 
American way. As Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, becoming the New 
Deal, began smashing into old and 
sacrosanct practices, this re-defini- 
tion turned, as we all remember, into 
one of the bitterest political strug- 
gles of our history—and one not yet 
done with. On both sides of this bat- 
tle, on the reformist as on the re- 
actionary side, it is notable, however, 
that the effective appeal was largely 
to our own history, not to a world 
image but to our own image. A re- 
suscitation occurred of the old 


eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury struggle about the nature of the 
society we intended. Were we a Re- 
public or a Democracy? 

A Democracy, said the adherents 
of labor and the poor farmer, the 
better part of the intellectuals, the 


Democratic party and the President. 
A Republic, said most of the busi- 
nessmen, the industrialists, the peo- 
ple of wealth and what remained of 
the discredited Republican Party. It 
was the old conflict, made new and 
loud and bitter. But it was an Amer- 
ican conflict, and except for a 
small minority of Communists and 
their intellectual spokesmen, defined 
mostly in American terms. It 
reached to such a climax in 1936 
that every cocktail party or beerhall 
gathering ended in a fight. 
Immensely affecting the more in- 
telligent levels of this search for and 
struggle over the meaning of Amer- 
ica were the new popularizations of 
American history by Charles and 
Mary Beard and James Truslow 
Adams which spotlighted for both 
sides the peculiar non-European 
character of our evolution. Other 


historical studies directly based on 
the Frontierism of Fredrick J. Tur- 
ner explored the dynamic energies 
and effects of our westward moving 
yesterday. Biographies by the hun- 
dreds dealing with American char- 
acters real and legendary flowed 
from the press. Our novelists, no 
matter how grim sometimes their 
pictures, painted them in _ vivid 
American colors. Carl Sandburg 
could turn even Chicago into a 
flaming symbol of American energy 
and drive. What were we, what are 
we, what do we intend to be, what 
can we be, as Americans? These were 
the questions. 

Although this fervent national 
self-concentration was soon to be 
cut short by the rising totalitarian- 
isms of Europe and Asia, it ruled 
the American mind during most of 
the thirties. In fact the whole inter- 
val, both in boom and depression, 
between our two great international 
involvements was an American in- 
terval—one which proclaimed the 
uniqueness of our civilization and its 
virtual independence of all others. 


In the atmosphere this American- 
ism created, John Curry, Grant 
Wood and I rose easily to our public 
acclaim and success. We were psy- 
chologically in tune with our time. 
We could hardly have avoided some 
kind of success. 

In the artistic circles of New 
York, the Wood, Curry, Benton 
boom did not obtain the sanctions 
accorded it by the general public 
and the press. Nor did it win the 
approval of the wealthy minority 
over the country who collected pic- 
tures, especially modern French pic- 
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tures. The museum trustees and their 
directors for the most part didn’t 
like the looks of it either, although 
a few of the more venturesome made 
purchases. In the colleges and uni- 
versities the professors of art, who 
like the critics were conditioned to 
a novel view of things by the Arm- 
ory show of 1913 and the flood of 
literature on the “new aesthetics” 
which came out of Europe, shied off 
also. The “intellectuals,” at least 
those rather self-consciously “high- 
brow” intellectuals who flirted with 
left wing ideas and who wrote the 
elevated and brilliant commentaries 
in the little magazines were decisive- 
ly against it too. 

There was a conglomerate of 
opinion, made up oddly, when it is 
examined, of what should have been 
mutually exclusive ideas, which set 
its face against the Wood, Curry, 
Benton “Regionalism.” The same 
groups which looked suspiciously at 
me alone looked even more sus- 
piciously at the three of us together. 
Although this animosity had many 
critical facets, it was sparked by two 
main lines of thought. One of these 
was political, the other aesthetic. 
These lines were often intertwined 
and so mixed up that the contradic- 
tions, above noticed, which they in- 
volved were obscured, and rich 
capitalists and their institutional 
front men often found themselves 
sitting in the same box with poor 
communists and their intellectual 
spokesmen. For the sake of clarity, 
however, it is necessary to untangle 
these lines and treat them separately. 


VI 
First, let me take up the political 
ideas which were directed against us. 


In 1919 when, released from the 
Navy, I returned to New York and 
thought of painting again, the social 
divisions which I described a few 
pages back were getting well under 
way. There was much labor unrest 
and there were many strikes. My 
first job was obtained by answering 
an advertisement in a New York 
paper which called for dock work- 
ers. I was dead broke and had to get 
money somehow. I worked as steve- 
dore and then as cooper on the Hud- 
son river piers. That I have told 
about in my autobiography. I neg- 
lected to tell, however, that after 
a couple of weeks on the job, I found 
out I was a “scab.” I should have 
known this from the hundreds of 
idle men hanging out in the streets 
adjacent to the piers, but maybe be- 
cause of my desperate need for cash, 
I didn’t give it a thought until one 
noon in a side street restaurant full 
of stevedores, I was questioned. It 
was laughingly done, and when I 
told my story of a busted ex-sailor— 
I still wore part of my Navy uni- 
form—the Union boys told me to 
go on back to work. However, the 
business annoyed me, and after a 
few more days, I quit. 

Like most of the young artists and 
intellectuals who lived in New York 
just before the war, I had been 
touched by socialist ideology. I knew 
the Fabians, mostly through Bernard 
Shaw, and I had read the Commu- 
nist Manifesto and had had Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital explained to me. 
Although politically I was a con- 
ventional American Democrat, and 
voted that way when I took the 
trouble to vote at all, I entertained 
ideas about “capital and labor” 
much more radical than the Demo- 
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cratic party would have stood for. 
Thus no matter how much I needed 
money, I couldn’t go on playing the 
“scab,” even with what amounted 
to Union permission. 

In the upheavals of the early 
twenties, during the Palmer raids 
and the crushings of the ILW.W., 
all of my sympathies were on the 
labor and radical side. So were those 
of every artist, every writer, and 
every intellectual I knew. When 
American participation in the 
League of Nations failed and the 
skullduggeries of its formation came 
to light under the reviews of the 
horrified “world imagists” and the 
more cynical but more immediately 
trenchant criticism of Woodrow 
Wilson’s political enemies at home, 
it appeared that only some kind of 
world-wide socialism could bring 
man’s life to a decent order. It 
seemed to those of us who tried to 
think in our poverty-stricken studios 
about what was happening around 
us that an entirely new world was 
due. Looking eastward, we thought 
we saw it in the making. Although I 
was never an actual member of any 
of the radical cliques and retained 
somewhat more skepticism than the 
better part of my radical friends—I 
was not given to over-all idealistic 
beliefs and had already been pro- 
pelled by my Navy experience to- 
ward specifically Americanist views 
—I was pretty well on their side and 
with them applauded the success of 
Lenin and Trotsky in establishing 
what appeared to be a true socialist 
state. 

This leaning was increased by 
reading. The literature most com- 
monly circulated among my crowd 
was largely based on mid-nineteenth 


century determinism. Marxist doc- 
trine in the political and economic 
field, as the last expression of that 
determinism, seemed logically irre- 
futable. Commentators on history, 
even our American Charles Beard in 
his Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution, along with philoso- 
phers and legalists, were writing in 
terms which encouraged ideas of 
economic determinism in conform- 
ity at least with those of Karl Marx. 
The books of the learned, or near- 
learned, the “liberal” and “radical” 
magazines which we all read avidly, 
conditioned us to accept the premises 
of Marxism as absolutely sound. 
Once these premises were ac- 
cepted a very simple logic could 
easily capture us and make us be- 
lieve that Russian Communism, as 
the only practically operative form 
of Marxism, provided the most ad- 
vanced form of society ever known 
and the most hopeful for mankind. 
Returning visitors who proclaimed 
the forward looking and liberal na- 
ture of the new Russian institutions 
re-enforced this. The actual decrees 
of the Lenin government also indi- 
cated that Utopian conditions were 
in the making in Russia which were 
in utter contrast to the repressive 
conditions obtaining in our own so- 
ciety. Even when the boom began 
alleviating such conditions in Amer- 
ica, most of the people I associated 
with could see no reasons for mov- 
ing away from the promises of Rus- 
sian Communism. They could see no 
benefits in a Wall Street dominated 
society for themselves, and there 
weren’t, or for the country at large. 
Neither could I. The idea of a 
ruthless and greedy crowd of eco- 
nomic buccaneers sucking the life 
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blood of the country for their profits 
was familiar to me before I had ever 
heard of Karl Marx, Communism, 
or even Socialism. It was acceptable 
on plain American grounds. It had 
long been a part of midwestern 
Democratic campaign talk, and I 
could remember it from my earliest 
childhood. My father was always 
quoting our old Missouri Senator 
George Vest’s famous description 
of the cow “which had its head 
in the west where it ate, and its 
teats in Wall Street where it was 
milked.” I had been raised on the 
idea that the big capitalist mo- 
nopolies, centered in New York, 
were against the “peoples” interests 
and Russian moves toward a “‘peo- 
ples” control of these, or what pur- 
ported to be such, seemed to me 
eminently desirable. 

When I first started painting my 
American Histories, 1919 to 1924, I 
could see no conflict between Ameri- 
can democratic ideals and the ideals 
of Soviet Russia. My readings in 
American history were convincing 
me that the “people” of America, 
the simple, hard working, hard fight- 
ing people who had poured out over 
the frontiers and built up the coun- 
try were, more often than not, de- 
prived of the fruits of their labors 
by combinations of politicians and 
big businessmen. I was convinced 
that the American dream had been 
continually discounted by capitalist 
organizations which had grown be- 
yond the people’s control. All of this 
kept me in substantial agreement 
with those Marxist historians and 
political theorists who were describ- 
ing America in Marxist terms. As 
late as 1931, I could illustrate a book 
for one of these, Leo Hubermann’s 


We the People and feel in intellec- 
tual harmony with its writer. 
However, I had begun having 
misgivings about the Marxist view 
of things as early as 1926. My trips 
over the country were giving me a 
“feel” of America and suggesting 
that the Marxist pattern of eco- 
nomic determination, determination 
by productive instrumentalities, was 
not alone sufficient to describe all 
the forces at work in our society, 
either presently or historically. Also 
I was being stumped by the Marxist 
picture of history as a “dialectic” 
progression. It was too obvious that 
this picture was an intellectual feat, 
a “tour de force” which tried to give 
a rational grammatic pattern to 
what my mounting experience told 
me could not be wholly rationalized. 
I had by this time also begun read- 
ing John Dewey. Although it took 
me several years to dig through the 
Dewey language, his attitudes to- 
ward the “question of certitude,” so 
different from Marx’s, was making 
a strong impression. I was by tem- 
permanent very skeptical of intel- 
lectual summaries anyhow, and par- 
ticularly with regard to history 
which I could see was very largely 
written under logical requirements, 
that is under the necessity of making 
chains of events. As different his- 
torians made different chains, it was 
hard to tell which was a “true” one. 
This problem, essentially of the re- 
lation of “form” to “reality,” was 
already well known to me. In the 
concrete instances of my own art I 
faced it every day. Any logical form 
I knew, even when it appeared ade- 
quately representative of what was 
real, had to be partially fictitious. 
Life was not logical. Reality, in its 
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totality, was too varied to be formal- 
ly contained. 

Nevertheless it was not until the 
early thirties, when the breakdown 
of “business first” re-stimulated all 
the radical and reformist forces of 
America and revolutionary doctrines 
of all kinds struggled again to get a 
foothold in the practical world, that 
I broke with my Marxist friends. Up 
til then in spite of some differences, 
which I kept more or less secret be- 
cause I was not sure of my ground, 
I was on reasonably good terms with 
the boys of the John Reed Club and 
the Russo-American front in gen- 
eral. The “‘boys” did not begin call- 
ing me a reactionary, “nationalist re- 
actionary,” traitor and chauvinist 
until later. 

Looking back it is easy to see how 
they came to do so. I had generally 
agreed with them about the repres- 
sions of the early twenties, and with 
their criticisms of the “business 
first” society of boom days, whose 
energies, though I admired them as 
an American spectacle, were ob- 
viously concentrating the wealth of 
the country in the hands of non-pro- 
ductive speculators. A brokers’ hey- 
day didn’t spell out the American 
dream. I had agreed also, admitted- 
ly with some naivete as to definition, 
that what was needed for “peace and 
progress” was a “peoples” society,” 
one where the people, that is, would 
have control over the instruments of 
production. “Industrial as well as 
political democracy” was, and still 
is for that matter, a tenet I believed 
in. I was pro-labor, anti-big capita- 
list, and psychologically ready for 
large scale social change. 

When I began turning away from 
the intellectual rigidities of Leninist- 


Marxist patterns, it was natural that 
those who adhered to them, and be- 
lieved wholeheartedly in the spe- 
cific lines of social action they pro- 
posed, should see me as a renegade 
and an enemy of all progressivism, 
just as later they saw Max Eastman, 
Sidney Hook and others who, on 
more learned grounds than mine, 
also turned away. The Marxism of 
the artistic crowd of New York, and 
largely for the intellectual crowd 
also, was more an emotional allegi- 
ance than one of reason. It was a 
sort of passionate devotion to a sal- 
vation complex. By the opening of 
the thirties when Marxism-Leninism 
had taken on full sounding religious 
overtones and had become an “‘orth- 
odox” doctrine, it was impossible to 
question it, even slightly, without 
arousing religious emotions. 

But as my reading, most of it, 
curiously enough, inspired by Com- 
munist pamphlets, was getting me 
more familiar with the philosophic 
origins of Marxism, there were ques- 
tions. And very difficult ones. 
These, at least on their philosophic 
side, have no place in this writing, 
but they led me to a series of im- 
mediately practical questions about 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
as an instrument to promote democ- 
racy either industrially or politically. 
I was enough of a politician by 
memories of family experience to 
know, and know with certitude, 
that governing power could not be 
exercised by the mass of the people, 
but that it had to be delegated to 
representatives. Mere mob power 
could not sustain itself as governing 
power. If the people, I asked, dele- 
gated their mass power with absolute 
completeness to a small convinced 
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minority who, as Lenin posited, 
knew “What was good for the peo- 
ple,” how could we be sure that that 
was going to result in anything dif- 
ferent from all the well-known 
tyrannies of past history run by 
— minorities who also knew what 

“good for people?” How did 
we me ae that Communist “ideals,” 
“ideals of good for the people,” 
would not come to be identified with 
what was “good” only for those who 
held power? Other “ideals” had time 
and again, and some of them only 
lately, turned sour under knowing 
guidance. The more I thought about 
dictatorship, the less I liked it, the 
less I believed in it and the more cer- 
tain I became that an alternative had 
to be found for it if any kind of 
dependable “good for the people” 
was to arrive. 

All that was true in the Marxist 
picture of capitalist society, and I 
still agreed there was a great deal, 
all that was hopeful in its promise 
to reorganize the productive rela- 
tions of society in favor of a larger 
common share was to my American 
mind, now pretty well filled with 
Americanist visions, largely invali- 
dated by its grounding in dictator- 
ship. I had seen enough of Bossism in 
our own American cities to have 
any faith in an intellectually or 
idealistically supported counterpart. 
I could see how Bossism worked in 
local places—how where it provided 
good, and it had at times, it demand- 
ed a price which was far from good. 
Would a national or international 
bossism work better? I couldn’t 
make myself believe it could. In the 
philosophic field I had learned of 
the German Hegel’s identification of 
the “theoretical good” with the 


Prussian monarchy whose last boss 
Kaiser Wilhelm had left little good 
for anybody in Europe, least in the 
end for the very people to whom he 
promised the most of it. I suspected 
that Marx’s inversion of Hegel’s 
“dialectical system,” which put the 
“theoretic good” in a new bossism, 
left similar possibilities. 


Vil 

All of this seems trite as I go over 
it today, but it was not so in New 
York circles of the late twenties and 
early thirties. Stalinist nationalism 
had not risen to the point where the 
real hand of the new Russia was evi- 
dent. In 1928 even John Dewey 
could come back from Moscow with 
a glowing account of the “progress” 
of Communism. What I had to say, 
even tentatively, looked like “‘black 
reaction” to nearly everybody in 
New York’s radical and progressive 
circles. 

My refusal in the winter of 1928- 
29 to enlist my art in the “Marxist 
social propaganda” advocated by the 
Mexican revolutionary artist, Diego 
Rivera, and dear to the boys of the 
Communist John Reed Club, added 
to this blackness. Later in a talk be- 
fore the members of this Club where 
I tried to explain that my art was 
dedicated to a realistic representa- 
tion of the American people and to 
the American social scene as it was 
rather than to propagating ideas 
about how it should be, I was hooted 
down. When I said that “realism” 
could not be defined as socialist or 
capitalist, but had to rest on the 
“real” that one experienced direct- 
ly and that the John Reed Club 
artists couldn’t paint anything real 
about America because their Euro- 
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pean-derived Communist pre-con- 
ceptions wouldn’t permit real ex- 
periences of American situations, an 
enraged Commie threw a chair at 
me and turned the meeting into a 
yelling shambles. Things were pretty 
hot. 

As enmities rose and I found my- 
self continuously on the defensive, 
I began saying outright that Com- 
munism was nothing but a new ori- 
ental religion and that its authori- 
tative structure could only be put 
over on people who, like the Rus- 
sians, had been raised in an authori- 
tarian society and had never had a 
chance to think democratically in 
their politics. Although I applauded 
the new Mexican revolutionary art 
because of its grounding in the actu- 
alities of Mexican life and thought, 
rather than in Parisian aesthetics, I 
said that it could not be taken as a 
model for the art of our northern 
civilization because that had had a 
different kind of life and thought. 

I said that as Mexican history, like 
that of Russia, had been largely a 
history of dictatorships and authori- 
tarian religious institutions, it was 
understandable that Mexicans like 
Orosco, Siqueiros, and Rivera would 
think in the terms of an authorita- 
tive social theory like Marxism, but 
that it was foolish for us, in the 
United States, with our long experi- 
ence of divided political powers and 
divided religious institutions, to try 
to see eye to eye with them. This was 
perhaps a little loose in view of the 
history of Mexican philosophical and 
political thought but not nearly so 
loose as what was being thrown at 
me by those who were imitating the 
forms of Mexican revolutionary 
propaganda. With regard to these 


latter, I insisted that Mexican forms, 
which, no matter what their idealis- 
tic content, actually represented 
Mexican cultural conditions, were 
not transferable to other cultural 
conditions. Because of this I held it 
was just as hopeless to try to make 
North American art by imitating 
Mexicans as it was by imitating 
Frenchmen. 

I was not, as I have said, opposed 
to the Mexican art. I was, in fact, at 
the very time of my refusal to enter 
its propagandist front an associate 
and close friend of Clemente Orosco 
in a New York gallery venture 
which starred the two of us. He had 
as little use for his New York imita- 
tors as I had and realized as 
thoroughly as I that the differences 
in our cultural backgrounds called 
for different kinds of art. Orsoco 
had plenty of prejudices, and 
thoroughly well justified ones, 
against the United States, but he 
never carried these over into a criti- 
cism of my attempts to picture the 
country. It was, as a matter of fact, 
these very attempts which originally 
led to our association. Orosco never 
quite attached himself to the propa- 
gandist views of Rivera. He did not 
believe that painting was a vehicle 
for verbal messages. In that we were 
in agreement. 

At the end of 1932, when the un- 
veiling of the Whitney Museum 
mural loosed a new storm by left 
wing criticism of my work, and my 
retaliatory blood got up, I said, with 
something less than tact, that the 
trouble with all New York radical- 
ism was that it was dominated by 
people whose American back- 
grounds were of too recent an origin 
to permit them to know or under- 
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stand America. Further, I said that 
if these new Americans wanted to 
affect social changes in America, and 
were not just blabbing, that they 
had better study the history of 
American political thought which 
was not, I emphasized, when seen 
realistically and with a knowledge of 
the social conditions it represented, 
the mere capitalist fraud the Marx- 
ists took it to be. This was, of course, 
ultimate heresey. It hit at sacrosanct 
Marxist assumptions of realism as 
well as at the American inapplicabil- 
ity of Marxist political techniques. 

Now a good many of my pro- 
nouncements at this time were made 
in heat and often, as I have before 
related, with the help of bootleg 
hooch which was not notable for its 
moderating influence. Pretty soon 
I found myself tagged with “anti- 
foreignism” and made into a sort of 
spokesman for the Hearstites and the 
Chicago Tribunites and other du- 
bious Americanists, including even 
the Klu Kluxers, of which remnants 
still survived the scandals of the 
early twenties. Because there were 
many young Jews, as was inevitable 
in New York, attached to the city’s 
Marxist groups, it was easy to give 
my growing anti-Marxism an anti- 
semitic cast. The ““Commies” had al- 
ready learned the technique of the 
smear. 

In this way, the stage was set for 
my left-wing role of the middle and 
late thirties as a Fascist, jingoist, 
anti-semitic and reactionary son-of- 
a-bitch. So deeply had Marxist views 
penetrated into intellectual circles, 
even into aesthetic circles, which, as 
I shall later show, really represented 
something utterly different from 


ec: 


Marxism, that the “‘intellegentsia” 


as a whole regarded my left wing 
role as a true one. 

As Grant Wood and John Curry 
became more and more publicly as- 
sociated with me, they were given 
roles similar to mine. Although nei- 
ther Wood nor Curry had consorted 
with Marxist groups or publicly 
quarreled with them, and although 
they were almost completely non- 
political, they were stained with my 
colors and the Americanist move- 
ment we initiated as a trio became 
as chauvinist and reactionary as I 
was supposed to be. This was carried 
over to the few critics who dared 
approve us and, in truth, to all who 
associated with us. 

When I began answering criti- 
cisms of our joint movement with 
the same smear techniques accorded 
it, animosity was so generally inten- 
sified that old Fred Price, whose 
Feragil Galleries on Fifty-seventh 
street gave our regionalism its New 
York showings, came to me and said 
“Tom, for God’s sake, shut up. You 
are not only making the ‘Commies’ 
mad, you are making everybody 
mad.” He was seconded by Curry, 
who was extremely sensitive to criti- 
cism, and who thought that argu- 
ment did us more harm than good. 

But it was hard for me to keep 
myself in hand. One highball and 
one newspaper man and I was off. 
Years later, looking back over these 
days, Reginald Marsh said: “It was 
Tom Benton who made the enemies 
of American Realism.” He meant it 
was my “loud mouth,” I guess. 


Vill 
Now on the aesthetic side oppo- 
sition to our Americanist regional- 
ism, if not as violent or as given 
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to personal smearing, was just as 
fervent as it was on the Marxist 
side. This opposition was also “‘in- 
ternationalist” in its coloration, 
though it depended for its ideology 
on movements which had grown up 
and were culturally localized in the 
Montparnasse and Montmarte quar- 
ters of Paris. Not so clearly defined, 
and with none of the logical justifi- 
cations of Marxism, it provided nev- 
ertheless even better critical tools 
with which to operate on our Amer- 
ican localism. It cut where this could 
really hurt, in the area of the pocket 
book. Its appeal was not merely to a 
group of poverty-stricken radical 
artists, political-minded intellectuals 
or uneasy critics, but to the wealthy 
people who bought pictures, fi- 
nanced collections, filled the mu- 
seum trusteeships, and gave endow- 
ments to the colleges and universi- 
ties. It appealed to the old distrust, 
which wealthy and cultivated Amer- 
icans, along with so many American 
intellectuals, always seem to have of 
the possibilities of their own culture. 

This distrust has no relation to 
the liberalist criticisms of our insti- 
tutions noted a few pages back or 
with any thoughts of reorganizing 
the production relations of our so- 
ciety in the interests of the Ameri- 
can dream. By no means. It is simply 
a form of colonialism which feels 
that identification of some sort with 
an older mother culture gives a su- 
perior status in a new one. It reflects 
a kind of shame of the real and 
actual. The meat packer who has 
become a millionaire is no more just 
a butcher when his house is full of 
great cultural imports. These give 
him an aristocratic air which the 
real facts of his life would hardly 


accord. The wife of the advertising 
magnate can rise above the vulgari- 
ties of her husband’s trade and live 
in a compensatory world when her 
living room is full of elegantly 
framed and puzzling French pic- 
tures. She can assert with confidence 
her superiority to the life she actu- 
ally lives by. A somewhat similar 
thing goes for the more sterile types 
among the intellectuals, for the 
“highbrows” who compensate for 
their lack of creative ability at home 
by living vicariously in a distant cre- 
ativeness. In other places I have told 
how this cultural distrustfulness im- 
pelled the American artist to attach 
himself to European aesthetic move- 
ments in order to acquire the trap- 
pings of artistic status. 

For a while in the late thirties, 
when our Americanist Regionalism 
was in full swing and the programs 
of the Federal Government were 
calling attention to the zsthetic 
possibilities of the American en- 
vironment, I had a feeling that per- 
haps a permanent dent had been 
made in all this colonialism. Some 
dent was effected, as the continuing 
sales of my own pictures indicated, 
but not enough to hold American 
art on tracks of its own. As I write 
now, painting movements, zsthetic 
attitudes in the colleges and critical 
rationalizations in the press along 
with collectors’ interests are even 
more tied to Parisian turn of the 
century thinking than they were 
before Wood, Curry and I came to 
our Americanist positions. Our in- 
fluence on the young is negligible. 
An imported “zsthetic” is, at least 
for the moment, again in the saddle 
and art is again very generally a 
mere imitative manifestation in 
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America. 


IX 

What is this Parisien developed 
“Modernism” which is so persistent- 
ly effective on the American artistic 
mind? Is it the universally valid 
movement its protagonists claim it 
to be? Let’s look at this second ques- 
tion. The answer is: “Yes” if the 
artistic culture of Paris is taken to 
be a universal culture and the zs- 
thetic techniques used to express the 
conditions of that culture are taken 
to be universally applicable. Other- 
wise the answer would seem to be 
“No.” How can zsthetic affirma- 
tions arising from the particular 
conditions of one environment be 
applicable to other and different 
conditions? > 

At first glance it would seem that 
they couldn’t, but there arises here 
a peculiar phenomenon of the mod- 
ern world which complicates mat- 
ters. In this world, and especially 
from about 1850 on, the only ar- 
tistic affirmations made at all were 
largely confined to Paris. A few 
lonely painters, a few sculptors arose 
here and there, even in the Americas, 
but they worked generally without 
much recognition. In the great in- 
dustrialisms and exploitative im- 
perialisms of “laissez faire” capital- 
ism which prevailed in the world 
from 1850 to 1914 there arose no 
conditions which really called for or 
even seemed to permit zsthetic rep- 
resentation. At least there were none 
much to encourage such representa- 
tion. As a consequence of this, ar- 
tistic-minded people from all over 
flocked to Paris and identified them- 
selves with Parisian cultural condi- 
tions and imitated its expressions. In 


a sense they thus universalized these 
because when they returned home, 
they took them along. 

How was it that Paris, the chief 
city of a country as capitalist-mind- 
ed and as money-mad as any other 
during the heydey of free capitalist 
“individualistic” enterprise, the very 
native home in fact of money-mind- 
ed bourgeoisism—how was it that she 
could maintain an atmosphere con- 
ducive to zxsthetic endeavor while 
no other city was able to? The an- 
swer to this seems to lie very largely 
in the fact that, long before the 
capitalist world had risen, Art had 
been given a special place in Parisien 
life. It had been separated from 
French cultural conditions in their 
totality and transferred to special 
conditions maintained almost wholly 
in and about Paris. This isolation of 
art from the generality of French 
culture had begun in the 15th and 
16th centuries when, by kingly 
edict, Italianate Renaissance artistic 
cultures supplanted the indigenous 
French Gothic ones. Art became 
then a special extra-cultural mani- 
festation existing apart from a total 
culture. It made its chief appeal to 
a small minority of aristocratic ele- 
gants. In this new, and generally 
highly eclectic form, it nevertheless 
turned 18th century Paris into the 
zsthetic capital of Europe. 

During the Monarchy, Parisian 
art functioned in spite of its limited 
place in society. It reflected an 
aristocratic dream-world. It built 
up a charming panorama of gay pre- 
tenses to reflect like pretenses in the 
social group which supported it. 
Within that group it was exceed- 
ingly popular, and it turned their 
city of Paris itself into a work of 
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art, with a most elegant facade. 
After the Revolution, the art of 
the French aristocracy was left 
hanging in the air so far as func- 
tional purpose was concerned. The 
rich French bourgeois manufacturer 
or industrialist of the 19th century 
might purchase it as an item of dis- 
play, but it could only represent his 
wealth, not himself or the real life 
he lived. Art became thus a form of 
exhibitionism. It served to exhibit 
moneyed status, it helped wealth to 
appear as aristocratic as was the real 
aristocracy of yesterday. The rich 
French bourgeois had always envied 
and worshipped that aristocracy, 
and when he came to power, he 
imitated it. Art was one of its trap- 
pings, so he encouraged art whether 
or not he understood it. In the see- 
saws of empire and republic, he kept 
for it an official status. It exhibited 
not only his own personal superior- 
ity, but maintained the old 18th 
century superiority of his city of 
Paris in matters of elegance, fashion 
and civilized manner. In the rising 
capitalist world, this was a practical 
matter which good French business- 
men well understood. The new aris- 
tocracy of the industrial world had 
to purchase its cultural trappings. 
Paris would supply them. 
Exhibitions of cultural goods, in- 
clusive of the goods of “high” art, 
became a Parisien 19th century tra- 
dition. The salons where art was 
exhibited became internationally fa- 
mous. In these salons the personal 
exhibitionism which proclaimed new 
wealth was transferred to the crea- 
tive processes of art. The artist him- 
self became an exhibitionist striving 
always for new effects which would 
manifest the uniqueness of his per- 


sonal vision and make him stand out 
an individual in a world of com- 
peting individuals. Most of the art 
of the salons was pretentious, empty, 
an art of gestures and “recherché” 
meanings, pseudo-classic, romantic, 
grandiose and plainly symbolic of the 
new millionarism of the day which 
sought to cover its origins with the 
garments of dream. As it was the 
mecca of aristocratic elegants in the 
18th century, Paris was now the 
mecca of the moneyed elegants of 
the new bourgeois world. 

The high period of free capitalist 
enterprise, of individualistic “pub- 
lic be damned” commercial and in- 
dustrial self-assertiveness, ran 
through the 1870s and 1880s up to 
1914. This was the great time of the 
doctrine of “laissez faire.” Paris, the 
cultural capital of the Western 
World and the chief caterer to its 
parvenues, permitted “‘laissez fair- 
ism” a complete, full and profitable 
development. The Parisians were 
logical: a free world meant a wholly 
free one, one released from all con- 
formity, inclusive of moral con- 
formity. Short of outright murder, 
an individual with money, of course, 
could do and think as he pleased in 
Paris as the 19th century went into 
the 20th. Sex in all its manifestations 
was unfettered. Men, women and 
children put their various charms 
publicly on sale. Any individual who 
could get a stage of any sort, and 
who could put on any sort of origi- 
nal or unique act, was certain of ac- 
claim. When an aging President of 
the Republic died in an unfortunate 
position next to a lady of fashion, 
he drew nothing but admiring ex- 
clamations from the whole Parisien 
populace. They loved his senile 
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audacity. In pre-World War days, 
Paris was probably freer than any 
city in the world had ever been. 
There were no compulsions. It was 
a wonderful place. I was there. 


In this atmosphere modern art 
was born to express zxsthetically and 
for the first time in history the ulti- 
mate and final anarchic right of the 
individual soul, released from all 
scruple, all social responsibility, and 
all the ancient canons of western 
life and thought and form, to assert 
itself, exhibit itself before the world 
and proclaim its uniqueness. The 
blade of grass found itself and mar- 
velled and spoke out loud. 

But other blades growing beyond 
the purlieus of Parisien art were not 
always aware of the uniqueness of 
this artistic blade, or if aware they 
were indifferent to it. They had their 
own individual concerns and their 
own “rights of the soul” which were 
just as real when directed to getting 
money or power or women as when 
set to making art. The grass roots of 
the great world of active men and 
women were not intertwined with 
those which shot up the new blades 
of art. Even in Paris, which would 
applaud almost anything and where 
Art was a cultural fetish and a good 
advertisement of the city’s cultural 
superiority, it was a social oddity, 
something apart. Although it might 
and sometimes did reflect the condi- 
tions of society, it arose through no 
demands by society. It could func- 
tion in the capitalist mores of society 
only as a commercial product, as a 
picture-dealer’s item in a competi- 
tive money game. The serious artist 
—and in spite of the above pictured 


hoopla environment which pro- 
duced the modern artist, there were 
some—was forced to build a public 
if he was to have one at all. There 
was no unified cultural body as in 
the days of the 18th century mon- 
archy to which his work might have 
a logical attachment. 

This became more and more true 
as art moved into the 20th century. 
Even the polite and charming 
French bourgeoisism of moderate 
wealth to which the painter Renoir 
had attached himself at the end of 
the 19th century, and of which his 
art was so largely expressive, was 
passing. The mass production ma- 
chine age drive of the new century 
was destroying its old “franc in the 
stocking” independence and _ its 
functioning place in society. The 
day of the big capitalist combines, 
though it was not recognized in the 
individualistic behaviours and beliefs 
prevailing, had come. 

Between 1908 and 1914, the artist 
began erecting cults to sustain him- 
self. He tried to harmonize these 
with the growing scientifically-di- 
rected machine world. To the credit 
of his intuition, let me say here, he 
sensed his losing position, his real and 
accelerating uselessness in society. 
But he tried to remedy this by an 
intellectual make-believe. He pro- 
claimed himself a sort of zsthetic 
scientist who worked in his studio 
as a physical scientist worked in his 
laboratory. In the place of facts he 
was to discover new zxesthetic modes, 
new ways and means and new values. 
He was an experimenter in the world 
of sensations, he said, and his busi- 
ness was to help others experience 
the deep and profound wonders he 
found there. Unfortunately these 
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wonders were not checkable or mea- 
surable in any true scientific sense. 
They had to be accepted as revela- 
tions—on faith. Each artist working 
alone in his studio laboratory became 
thus a sort of prophet. He cried out 
in a wilderness of zxsthetically indif- 
ferent, backward and unprogressive 
philistines. Many prophets and many 
cults arose. They were all substan- 
tially alike. And in like manner, they 
all called out to the damned. Those 
who recognized their prophecies 
were saved, released from their 
philistinism, and put in the com- 
pany of the elect. 

The 20th century sons and daugh- 
ters, especially the daughters, of the 
old 19th century millionaires, 
ashamed of the now obviously fraud- 
ulent nature of their fathers’ aris- 
tocratic pretenses, flocked to these 
cults in droves. Satiated with money, 
travel, parties, the whole materialis- 
tic world of new wealth here was an 
adventure to undertake, an adven- 
ture of the soul. Daughters often 
aging a little and past the time when 
they might suggest other than soul- 
ful adventures, especially American 
daughters of oil, copper, soap, steel, 
toilet paper or what not, suddenly 
realized that they were really deeply 
sensitive human beings and that a 
way had been found to manifest the 
fact. The cults of Paris, and peri- 
pheral ones which grew in their like- 
ness in New York, thrived. Shrewd 
dealers took them up. Little galler- 
ies, shaded, softened, attended by 
pretty and impeccably groomed 
young men called to the newly elect. 
Before handsomely framed smears of 
color, the daughters swooned. “How 
wonderful to know about art and 
see at last that money means so lit- 


tle in our real lives,” they said. 
““How true,” said the pretty young 
salesmen. “Give it to us.” 


XI 

Although modern or what we 
now call “modernist” art is mainly 
a child of the highly idiosyncratic 
individualism promoted by the Pari- 
sien bohemias of this century, a sort 
of last frenzied call of a dying era, 
it has a rational history. It is not just 
crazy self-assertion alone. Back of 
the gesturing official salons of mid- 
nineteenth century Paris, participat- 
ing in them but with difficulty and 
always belatedly was a surge of 
genuine Gallic creativeness more dis- 
tinctive than any which had oc- 
curred since Gothic days, more truly 
French. Although this surge was, 
like the official art of the academies 
and salons, without deep roots in 
French life as a whole and by no 
means, as noted, the outcome of any 
calls from that life, it did somehow 
achieve a connection with it. A 
group of painters, the Barbizon 
school, went to the French land, and 
came out with a new naturalism. A 
great artist, Courbet, with his eyes 
glued to life, came up with a new 
realism. Although this was techni- 
cally Dutch and Spanish inspired, 
its concentration on French life and 
its new visualism overshadowed this. 
Modern art began with Courbet. 
Not with Delacroix as is so often 
assumed, but with Courbet. Dela- 
croix was technically tied to the 
Renaissance, to Rubens and the 
Venetians and to the great European 
formal traditions. Courbet made the 
first clear break with these. Follow- 
ing him through Manet to the im- 
pressionists proper, Monet, Pissarro, 
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Sisley, and Renoir, art broke more 
and more with its ancient European 
disciplines. There were exceptions, 
like the great graphic art of Dau- 
mier, but generally the new tenden- 
cies initiated by the Barbizon paint- 
ers and forcefully emphasied by 
Courbet, ignored old compositional 
methods in favor of a new one. 
Although I have not space here 
fully to explore this new composi- 
tion, it was notably affected by 
Daguerre’s lately invented photo- 
graphic processes which brought vis- 
ual nature to a flat plane directly 
and without any dependence on or- 
ganizational techniques. We today 
have forgotten how revolutionary 
an invention photography was and 
how marvelous it seemed at its in- 
ception and how much it affected 
ideas of the visual world. However, 
to anyone who looks with an open 
eye at the painting which preceded 
photography and that which fol- 
lowed it the influence of photo- 
graphic vision is obvious. The old 
organization of parts in a geometric 
scheme, first in two and then in 
three dimensions, which was charac- 
teristic of western painting from the 
Ravenna mosaics up to the middle 
of the 19th century, is supplanted 
by a direct visualism. This visual- 
ism is not representative of the nor- 
mal processes of human _ seeing, 
which is a complex of funded ex- 
periences of all sorts but is rather a 
derivative of the mechanical proc- 
esses initiated by photography. Be- 
fore the coming of a successful pho- 
tography, such visualism was con- 
ceivable, but not realizable. I do not 
mean to say here that the human 
mind did not operate in painting 
after photography arose. I mean 


only that in the special techniques 
of composition it tended to operate 
differently. 

The art of the French impression- 
ists, though it developed a novel 
quasi-scientific pigmental process, is 
almost pure visualism. It was 
grounded in “sensation” or what 
purported to be so. Pure sensations, 
if there be any, are, of course, highly 
private and by themselves provide 
no meanings. Actually they can be 
registered only by machines. Never- 
theless, ‘Sensationalism” was the 
watchword of Impressionism. It 
meant the cultivation of a personal, 
private, individual response to the 
“facts” of nature, primarily a visual 
response, as in the famous haystacks 
of Monet painted at different times 
of the day to show different light 
conditions. With this “‘sensational- 
ism,” meaningless itself, went a re- 
pudiation of the value of all mean- 
ing for painting, and of the signifi- 
cance of subject matter which sug- 
gested meaningful ideas. As one 
American critic aptly put it, apples 
were equalized with Madonnas. As 
being less humanly suggestive, ap- 
ples and their abstract equivalents 
even took the place of Madonnas 
when modern art became the ‘“‘mod- 
ernistic” art of the 20th century. 


XII 

But as soon as Impressionism be- 
gan to be adopted by the outside 
world, which looked to Paris for ex- 
amples to copy, it was attacked from 
the inside. The most famous French 
artist of modern times, and in some 
ways the most interesting of all 
French artists, saw that the new 
visualism of impressionism was lead- 
ing to chaos. Paul Cézanne turned 
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his thought back to the great forms 
of the past. He realized that, for all 
its lively color, impressionism was 
formless, that it lacked substance, 
power and even the “reality” it pur- 
ported to represent. Decidedly of his 
time, however, he clung to what he 
called his “little sensations,” to his 
private responses to the simple 
being of things in nature—not to 
their place in a scale of human 
meanings, but to their bare exis- 
tence. “A pictorial truth exists in 
objects,” he said. 

He clung also to the impression- 
ist “color vibrancies” which had 
come to represent the “truth of na- 
ture.” When he said “we can never 
be too submissive” to nature, he 
meant impressionist “nature,” the 
nature of color sensation.” He is ex- 
plicitly clear on this point. “One 
must return to classicism, but 


through mature, that is to say 


through sensation” is one of his fa- 
mous remarks. Another, “I imagine 
Poussin entirely repainted after 
nature, that is the classic I under- 
stand.” 

He set out to reconstruct his 
world of nature, to represent his 
“little sensation” in the terms of 
classic geometric structure, but by 
means of color. His new geometry 
would be one of color planes. He 
wanted to make impressionism, na- 
ture through color, “‘as solid and 
durable as the art of the galleries,” 
that is to say, as the great Euro- 
pean art of the past. 

Paul Cézanne was, as I have said, 
an exceedingly interesting figure. At 
a time when artists were dealing 
with effects, he tackled the funda- 
mentals of the creative processes in 
painting. He pointed up, as no man 


ever had before, the central problem 
of painting, the old perhaps insolu- 
ble problem of the relation of form, 
which is a matter of knowledge, to 
color, which is a matter of sensa- 
tional impact. His actual solutions, 
when compared to others made be- 
fore him, are not, as time goes by, as 
tremendous as his disciples believed, 
but they laid bare and emphasized 
the issues. Perhaps the very inade- 
quacy of his ideas helped in this mat- 
ter. His concepts were full of con- 
tradictions. He would “represent 
nature by means of the cylinder, the 
sphere, the cone, all placed in per- 
spective,” but he must not obey “‘the 
logic of the mind,” only “the logic 
of his eyes,” of his sensations—of his 
color sensations. Out of his strug- 
gles with the known solid world and 
the directly felt world of sensation 
were born all the technical prece- 
dents of “modernism.” Also out of 
his highly individualistic attitude— 
he dreamed of being a “sensitive 
plate” oblivious of all save his re- 
actions (note the odd reference to 
the camera)—came a good part of 
the sanctions for the sensibility- 
cultivating individualisms of our 
own day. Not all of them, but a 
good part. 

Others than Cézanne made their 
impact on late 19th century French 
art—Gaugin, Van Gogh, Renoir and 
a host of lesser individualists—but 
the chain from Courbet to our day 
is maintained chiefly by Cézanne. 
Another chain, not quite so well ap- 
preciated at the moment and hidden 
somewhat by Cézanne’s inheritance 
of the flattening visualisms of pho- 
tography and impressionism, is the 
chain he tied to the Renaissance and 
to the three-dimensional techniques 
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of that period. “Nature exists in 
depth more than in the surface,” he 
said. 

Cézanne, for all his curious con- 
tradictions, had what the other 
artists of his time did not, a good 
mind and one able to make quite 
deep penetrations. Van Gogh, his 
next in influence, especially in Ger- 
manic circles, turned impression- 
ism into a very non-Gallic expres- 
sionism, into a typically northern 
form of soul exhibitionism. Van 
Gogh “expressed his emotions” and 
did his full part in setting up the 
final modernist conditions which I 
shall describe a little later. But he 
was not the source of much techni- 
cal inspiration. He was a little too 
much of an individualist. 

Cézanne had a universality of ap- 
peal. His philosophy and his art, 
though tied most emphatically to 
his own highly personal reactions, 


nevertheless carried universally valid 
ideas. Although Cézanne was French 
as French can be and an intensely 
poetic lover of his native locale— 
“There is a sadness in Provence that 


no one yet has sung,” he cries—his 
thoughts had value for people all 
over the world. He could live nar- 
rowly, and never for long away 
from a familiar home environment 
and yet be of a universal signifi- 
cance. Perhaps it was because of the 
very narrowness of his human life 
that Cézanne was able to concen- 
trate the attention necessary to 
reach at universal meanings. As a 
provincial small towner of the South 
of France, which he always re- 
mained, he escaped the smug and su- 
perficial intellectualisms of the Pari- 
sien sophisticates. Away from the 
disturbing effects of clever urban 


pretense, he was able to probe 
seriously. 

It is difficult to assess Cézanne’s 
mind because it has become a sort 
of myth to which people attach 
what they please in the way of 
meaning. In spite of a constant 
revelation of depth, the naiveté and 
illogical nature of his pronounce- 
ments is, as I have noted, confusing. 
His central thought is hard to get at. 
The father of so many teachers is 
no clear teacher himself. He seems 
certainly to have believed that the 
“reality” of life, “nature” in his 
usual way of speaking, was a thin 
existing apart from himself which 
had to be dicovered through a direct 
sensuous searching. Apparently he 
did not believe it was simply given 
without the need of effort. He insists 
that what is “real” is not easy to 
find, not easy to “realize.” But in 
finding or “realizing” the “‘real,” the 
senses, he indicates, are most de- 
pendable. The power of realization 
comes by sheer sense penetration. 
There is an almost oriental savour in 
the way he continually places this 
kind of intuition above the “logic 
of the mind.” But although it con- 
tradicts in a way his own very west- 
ern constructive logic, his techni- 
cal concern with the conjunctions 
of geometric solids, it is basically 
significant. It is especially so in view 
of what occurred later under the in- 
fluence of his constructionist tech- 
niques. It is to be noted that he was 
concentrating on a “reality” or 
“nature” which existed, as I said 
above, beyond himself ‘and which 
had to be “submitted” to before it 
could be grasped. In analysis this 
comes up to a very common sense 
view of “reality” to an everyday 
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picture of nature. And so it is. 
Cézanne was not an idealist. Nor 
was he any other kind of philosophic 
introvert. For all his talk about his 
“little sensation” and the intense 
turning in on the self it seems to 
imply, it is plain that he cherished 
it not for itself, but for what it re- 
vealed about something else. Neither 
was Cézanne an zsthetic hedonist 
to live on a mere titillation of the 
senses. He was obviously concerned 
with a public nature. No where does 
he assume nature to be a property 
of his perceptions. She is out there. 
“J,” he complains, “have not the 
magnificent coloring that makes 
nature live.” Nature has the “real” 
coloring. She it is who makes the 
“little sensation” a thing of signifi- 
cance. 


XIII 

"You Americans are too literal 
when looking at paintings. Only the 
painting is important, the subject is 
nothing.” 

This remark, with its none too 
subtle priggishness, was made by a 
fashionable “modernist” painter of 
Paris, visiting America at the time 
of this writing. It serves well to in- 
troduce what ensued in Parisien art 
when Cézanne died. As will be 
seen, no opportunities for literal in- 
terpretation were offered in the new 
developments—none whatever. 

Cézanne’s technical experiments, 
his studies of formalizing method, 
of the problems of ways and means, 
were separated by his 20th century 
disciples from their subject “nature” 
and made to stand apart. Their pur- 
pose was changed from the “realiza- 
tion” of experiences had in an out- 
side world to the expression of sub- 


jective ones in the artist’s private 
mind. In this way the motives for 
art, wholly located in the isolated in- 
terior soul, lost all public value, be- 
came in fact “‘as nothing.” The “‘lit- 
tle sensation” turned into the more 
subjective “little emotion” which 
could be satisfactorily felt without 
any studied investigation of what 
made it occur. The “little sensa- 
tion,” although it was a private mat- 
ter, presumed something outside the 
self; the “‘little emotion” was wholly 
inside, any hallucination could oc- 
casion it, any swelling of the ego 
instigate its exhibition. All paintings 
and sculpture in the new verbiage 
elicited by art’s change of character 
became an expression of “zsthetic 
emotions.” The artists of Paris, a 
good lot of them now bohemian 
expatriates, tied to nothing save their 
own egos, pitiful wanderers, so many 
on the outskirts of life, ceased think- 
ing at all about concrete matters, 
such as those of Cézanne’s “nature” 
which, as I have emphasized, existed 
in a public stream beyond himself, 
and turned completely to the “‘zxs- 
thetic emotions” which resided in 
their creative acts. The picture or 
the carving did then become all im- 
portant. Mere combinations of color 
and shape, disconnected from all ser- 
ious reference to a publicly appre- 
hensible subject matter, ruled the 
exhibition halls. 

Again this new turn, however, 
was not utterly empty or without 
any semblance of reason. It did re- 
affrm—what had been largely lost 
in a society devoted to the curious 
abstractions of a money profit way 
of life—that some values, and quite 
important ones, did exist in purely 
sensuous existences. It said that 
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color, line, shape, the main proper- 
ties of the visible world, were good 
in themselves if they were really 
tasted. They are. It said, further, 
that these properties were not neces- 
sarily tied to a mere visualistic ex- 
perience, that they were not merely 
elements of a momentary visual sen- 
sation, but could be abstracted and 
used to represent concepts of the hu- 
man mind. They can. And it was 
always assumed, before the days 
of impressionism and photography, 
that they could. Nevertheless, after 
impressionism, this reaffirmation of 
an old truth was of some value. 
In addition, the new movements, 
though with a very imperfect logic, 
stressed the psychologic fact that the 
world we human beings know is 
mostly the outcome of our own hu- 
man perceptual constructions and 
that it, very possibly, has no ulti- 
mately testable reality. 

This idealistic and very un-Céz- 
annesque touch did hit a basic philo- 
sophic problem and did point up the 
highly plural nature of reality as an 
actual fact in human life. By refer- 
ring to primitive constructions, to 
the symbolic arts of societies long 
dead, the modernists helped us to 
understand better that the seen 
world and what is taken to be the 
real world have been sometimes far 
apart and for good practical rea- 
sons. They helped thereby, though 
as yet somewhat unsuccessfully, to 
replace photographic visualism as a 
true representation of the real with 
the old perceptual inner seeing on 
which the reality of art was based in 
its great historic periods. However, 
for all that was good in this modern- 
ism, from a near philosophic and 
from a strictly technical point of 


view—many technical procedures 
were drawn from primitivism 
which, especially in the combination 
with western classic technique, have 
not yet been fully explored—the 
movement as a whole failed to come 
up with clearly stated definitions or 
with a clearly defined path for de- 
velopment. It was too personal, too 
individualistic, too egocentric to get 
out of the realm of a loose form of 
“genius” exhibitionism. The mean- 
ings of its art, when any were actu- 
ally arrived at, were very largely 
limited to process. When even this 
became too rigorous, and it did, 
meaning became a matter of pure 
personal whimsy. In its last phase 
meaning of any sort, even that of a 
mere decorative arrangement, even 
that of the most private “little emo- 
tion,” was discarded. Modern art 
became, especially in its American 
derivations, a simple smearing and 
pouring of material, good for noth- 
ing but to release neurotic tensions. 
Here finally it became like a bowel 
movement or a vomiting spell. 

So, even in its technical develop- 
ment from Cézanne until today, 
art paralleled the course it took 
as a social phenomenon, the course 
described a few pages back, which 
ended in a private soul cultism. 
Separated from a publicly meaning- 
ful subject, from ideas, legends, 
stories, religious or secular, and then 
from the concrete factors of a pub- 
lic nature, it sustained itself by a 
compensatory make-believe. The 
anarchic individualisms of modern 
art are today expressive of nothing 
whatever in the going forces of so- 
ciety. Individualism, except as the 
illusory hangover of a few privileged 
money groups, died with the First 
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World War. It is no more a cultural 
fact of significance. The ultra-in- 
dividualistic expressions of modern- 
ist art now prevailing, though they 
go under the name of an “Avant 
Garde,” are thus cultural lags. They 
express what is forever dead, perhaps 
what never really lived except in the 
last frenzied cry of a city which 
sensed the coming of the end of its 
greatness, its power and its glory. 


XIV 

The “make believes” which I have 
shown to be at the heart of modern- 
ism parallel the make believe states 
of mind which prevail in large sec- 
tions of the business world of our 
own country. These same “make be- 
lieves” are prominently evident in 
the rather certainly decaying capi- 
talist societies of Europe. They are 
particularly characteristic of those 
of France. The privatism of mod- 
ernism, its grounding in an exagger- 
ated individualism, goes along with 
the social privatism which can be 
sustained today only by a few peo- 
ple whose capital permits them to 
live above the real compulsions of 
society. 

The obscurantist routines of mod- 
ernist art, like the pretentious and 
empty routines of that functionless 
uppercrust of capitalist society, with 
its accompanying crust of uneasy 
highbrows, which as I have said 
lives largely by illusion, are best 
protected when they avoid the “‘vul- 
garities” of a common sense realistic 
or popular point of view. 

There have been some interesting 
pictures, I must admit, even dis- 
tinguished ones which have come 
out of modernist experiment. Talent 
is always around and manages to 


show itself even under the most ad- 
verse conditions. Most of these mod- 
ernist pictures, however, have come 
out of France, and are the result, 
as I have indicated, of a peculiarly 
French technical and social develop- 
ment. This development was uni- 
versalized only because of default in 
other countries. It was adopted to 
fill a state of zsthetic emptiness or 
what appeared to be so. It has failed. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of the United States where art ex- 
hibitions, one after the other, pro- 
claim only the most slavish imita- 
tions of French models. A few, a 
very few, American modernist art- 
ists have managed to inject a per- 
sonal point of view into their works. 
Even these, however, have followed 
in the psychological path set by the 
artists of Paris and make exceeding- 
ly exclusive appeals. They express 
and depend upon a protected and 
specially cultivated élite which is 
out of touch with most of that 
which is real in our American life. 
Now art may be and has been all 
through history collected and ac- 
claimed by specially privileged 
groups, living above society as a 
whole. These have admittedly per- 
formed a socially useful function in 
preserving the world’s great art. 
They have set up the great collec- 
tions and built up the museums 
where the zsthetic history of man 
can be seen in all its concrete mani- 
festations. These groups are, how- 
ever, rarely creative. Not many, like 
the aristocrats of monarchical Paris, 
have helped to make an art in their 
image. For the most part they wor- 
ship the past—even the ancient Ro- 
man upper classes did so—and imi- 
tations of the past, or like the French 
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King Francis I, imports from cul- 
tures other than their own. The 
United States having no esthetic 
past, follows naturally in the path of 
Francis. The cultural import stands 
for Art. Imitations of these stand 
for a living art. 

Along with the concrete import 
itself, the work of art, come also 
the attitudes of mind which occa- 
sioned it. These are rarely adaptable. 
They result in such concoctions as 
those of the 17th century French 
painter LeBrun where Italianate at- 
titudes of the high Renaissance were 
forcibly thrust into French decora- 
tion. Only after these attitudes were 
thoroughly Gallicized did they be- 
come fruitful and result in original 
French creations. 


XV 
John Curry, Grant Wood and I 
were, in our different ways, trying 


to Americanize zsthetic attitudes. 
We felt, as I have said, that we could 
not get at America with a borrowed 
point of view. We felt that Parisien 
zsthetics which denied the value of 
the subject for painting was denying 
the only thing which could generate 
an American form. We were aware 
of the fact that the great arts of the 
European motherland itself were 
arts which were based on subjects 
carrying public significance. Seeing 
this, we were not willing to follow 
the Parisiens and equate an apple 
with a Madonna or with a mid-west- 
ern farmer either. We didn’t really 
object to the apple, only to the idea 
that it could enclose all with which 
the xsthetic spirit should concern it- 
self. In all of this we were, in one 
of the characteristic contradictions 
of our age, on the side of those very 


Marxist idealists who most criticized 
us. With the zsthetic tenets of 
“social realism,” we had some pro- 
nounced agreements. These tenets 
were also grounded in public mean- 
ing, were opposed to the “decadent 
formalisms” of Parisien art, and ad- 
vocated a return to the “significant” 
subject. 

Our Americanist realism was 
“democratic” rather than “socialist” 
in the Russian Communist sense, but 
it aimed to set up a peoples art or, 
more specifically, one which reflect- 
ed the reality of the American peo- 
ple’s life and history in a way which 
the people could comprehend. We 
were unwilling to follow the propa- 
gandist directions of “socialist real- 
ism” because we saw that the actual 
social conditions which were de- 
veloping in Russia were not in real 
accord with its tenets. Realism was 
realism we felt and as such it did 
not go along with Russian “make 
believes” any more than it did with 
the make-believes of our own plu- 
tocracy. However, with the original 
manifestoes of “socialist realism,” in 
the form outlined by Radek in 1934, 
we agreed in more ways than we dis- 
agreed. Again, if we were not will- 
ing to follow the Mexicans, Orosco, 
Rivera and Siqueiros, either ideo- 
logically or in terms of form, we 
were in profound sympathy with 
their efforts. The vitality of the 
Mexican art relied, as we wanted 
ours to, on a return to meaning and 
the environmental subject. It was, 
like ours, a repudiation of the Pari- 
sien “little emotion.” The Mexican 
art left the privatisms of the mod- 
ernist movement to take up where 
Cézanne had left off. It extended 
the techniques which he developed 
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in reference to nature to an even 
profounder reference, to that of the 
human spirit in society. To my 
mind, it was the only great art of 
our time. Much of this Mexican art 
was inspired by the “socialist real- 
ism” of the Marxists, but it had the 
great good fortune to be free of any 
Russian Marxist dictator. 

The Mexican movement and our 
Americanist one were the only two 
in this century which made a genu- 
ine effort to wrest art from its 
privatism and return it to a mean- 
ingful place in western society. Both 
failed to maintain influence. In Mex- 
ico today, as in the United States, 
Parisien modernism rules the minds 
of the young. This is hard to under- 
stand in the case of Mexico with its 
basic Hispano-Indian folk arts, its 
general cultural self-sufficiency, and 
its widespread indigenous creative- 
ness. But it is so. Diego Rivera him- 
self has recorded and protested the 
fact. 

In the United States the reasons 
for the failure of Regionalism with 
its Americanist realism are plainer. 
Unlike that of Mexico, our society 
provided no popular base for art. 
Our original Anglo-Protestant civil- 
ization was in its nature inimical to 
art as a theoretic good. Although 
this spiritual opposition was early 
contradicted even in Puritan New 
England—the human soul will not 
cease to be itself—the grounds for 
art rested on private luxury rather 
than public necessity. A luxury of 
time, time left over from practical 
efficiencies, was the only thing which 
excused the creative act; a luxury 
of surplus wealth was the only thing 
which could accord it any kind of 
social position. This hard practical- 


ism was never wholly lived up to. 
As in the case of New England, that 
artistic spirit to which Wood, Curry 
and I referred for native precedents, 
kept springing up all over pre-Civil 
War America. But by and large, and 
in spite of its many popular sup- 
ports, it was never able to root itself 
deeply in our culture. 

In the heydey of the new Ameri- 
can millionaires of the latter part of 
the 19th century, Art did become, 
however, a prestige badge of some 
importance. Fine art was put on a 
par with golden dishes and floors 
paved with silver dollars. Nearly al- 
ways, however, as I have repeatedly 
emphasized, it was introduced as an 
import. Any native art was, ipso 
facto, not art. But around the begin- 
ning of the century, when new 
population influences, new wealth, 
easily won, and newly instituted 
production relations along with 
newly-urbanized politics began de- 
stroying the old moralities of our 
fathers’ Protestantism, art, in a na- 
tive form, did come to be regarded 
as a practical good. Not for itself, 
however. It became good for the 
rising trade of advertising, and 
an instrument of its hoopla sales- 
manship which, as business spokes- 
men said, was in line with the 
new Protestant image of Christ. 
Here art found its first real and rec- 
ognized public function in America. 
Here also it was degraded as no art 
has ever been in the history of 
the world. Along with a fraudulent 
verbiage, a fraudulent, retouched 
photograph type of realism was 
erected which gave to all realism a 
suggestion of sham. The popular ap- 
peals of this stuff also gave to any 
serious attempts at popularism, such 
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as those inherent in regionalism, a 
suspicion of venality. 

One of the best reasons for the 
persistence of Parisian modernism in 
artistic and intellectualist circles in 
the United States today lies, I be- 
lieve, in the retreat it provides from 
the picture horrors of the advertis- 
ing trade. For the young artist, it 
provides an especially easy retreat, 
one which can be made without 
troublesome discipline and without 
the need of knowing anything. With 
such a curse as the advertising game 
set at the very center of our dis- 
tributive techniques, in our very life 
lines, escapist psychologies would be 
a natural growth in the minds of 
even the most moderately sensitive 
men and women. How much more 
in the case of artists. The reality of 
advertising’s success impels them to 
a retreat from all reality. 

It is perhaps questionable whether 
any serious publicly directed art of 
a realistic nature can permanently 
sustain itself in America as long as 
the advertising trade in its present 
form exists. I don’t know. A people 
who are faced with frauds or near 
frauds, with exaggerated and pat- 
ently unsustainable claims every 
time they listen to the radio, or open 
a magazine, are likely to have their 
faith in things pretty much under- 
mined. When frauds are presented 
as realities by all agencies of com- 
munication, what is real? Without 
faith of some kind there can be no 
background for art, without a belief 
in the reality of things there can 
certainly be no background for a 
realistic art. 

XVI 

It was not, however, the unhappy 

cultural situations created by the ad- 


vertising trade alone which broke up 
the Wood, Curry and Benton 
Regionalism. This trade was a con- 
tributing cause—it succeeded in cor- 
rupting some regionalist artists, my- 
self at one time, as I have related— 
but there were other more imme- 
diately acute causes operating to- 
ward our downfall. In addition to 
the already listed factors inimical 
to an indigenous art—colonialism, 
highbrowism, the make-believes and 
snobberies of the wealthy circles, on 
which art was dependent for sup- 
port, and the general flight from 
reality which was characteristic of 
these circles almost from the very 
end of World War One—some 
much greater factors arose to as- 
sasult us. Regionalism was—as I 
have shown—very largely affirma- 
tive of the social explorations of 
American society and resultant 
democratic impulses on which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s New Deal was 
based. The artistic projects of the 
New Deal were largely sparked by 
attitudes already affirmed by Wood, 
Curry and myself. Roosevelt’s early 
social moves were, as I have said, 
overwhelmingly Americanist and 
were concentrated on the solution of 
specifically American problems. This 
Americanism found its zsthetic ex- 
pression in Regionalism. When the 
world situation began in 1938 and 
1939 to inject itself into American 
politics, and Americans of all classes 
and of all factions began to realize 
that our very survival as a nation 
was being menaced by what was 
occurring in Europe, American par- 
ticularisms were pushed into the 
background and subordinated to the 
international problem. In this re- 
orientation of our national life and 
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thought, Regionalism was as much 
out of place as New Dealism itself. 
It declined in popular interest and 
lost its grip on the minds of young 


turned to a swift and superficial 
representation of combat and pro- 
duction scenes, to a business of sen- 
sational reporting for the popular 


artists. Shortly after our entrance 


magazines. There it had its grass 
into the War, what was left of it was 


roots substance knocked out. 


Sons and Lovers 


Sot STEIN 


Flee to the silent hills they say, 
There are no echoes. The leaves 
Will protect you. Moss on the eardrums 
Will dim the dark sounds 

Between lullaby and love song 
Between nickname and love name 
Between womb dark and wed dark. 
Flee to the silent hills they say, 
Hands under head, sleep safely. 

But cover your eyes they say, 

Even the hills are symbols. 


Flee to the muttering jungle 

Where echoes drown. The night 
Will protect you. The cry of birds 
Will deaden the cry of your heart 
Between the last time and this time 
Between night time and day time 
Between daybreak and heart-break, 
As a primitive subway under ground 
Rumbles a familiar sound, and 

A magic lantern throws the shape 
That you are running to escape. 


Time is yeast. 

The child is father to the man. 

The cinder track goes round and round. 
The ocean shrinks before my feet. 

Is there no end to dreaming? 

O Sophocles, try to remember, 

What color were the eyes of Oedipus 
Before the blood came streaming? 


Turner the Historian: “Hypothesis” or ‘Process’? 


With Special Reference to Frontier Society in Australia 


N. D. Harper 


Gage made his observation that 

“it is the passion of every man 
to be a landholder, and the people 
have a natural disposition to rove in 
search of good lands, however dis- 
tant.” More than a century passed 
before American historians realized 
the sociological implications of this 
“natural disposition to rove in search 
of good lands.” In the generation or 
so that has elapsed since Turner 
wrote his famous essay on The 
Frontier in American History, at- 
tention has been focused more and 
more on the precise nature of Tur- 
ner’s “thesis” and its virtues or de- 
fects. 

In the attempt to limit the area of 
discussion and to render more pre- 
cise the use of terms, scientists, both 
natural and social alike, have sought 
to define them rigidly and then to 
examine their content. The value of 
such a method lies partly in the abil- 
ity of the scientist to reduce theories 
and terms to a simple formula. A 
simple formula may point the way 
to a general law, and often it is on 
the basis of a series of simple but re- 
lated formule that a general law 
may be formulated. Accordingly, 
many modern critics have attempted 
to pin Turner down like a museum 
specimen with a view to discussion, 
analysis and labelling. The Turner 
“thesis,” they suggest, is compound- 
ed of the relationship between “‘free 
land” and democracy, individualism 


[s WAS in 1770 that General 


and nationalism, with perhaps the 
“safety valve” theory added for good 
measure. 

It is easy to point out that in a 
series of scattered essays Turner has 
given an elastic interpretation to the 
term “frontier.” This description or 
definition in Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia (1894) is sometimes 
overlooked: “Between the census 
frontier and the Indian country, a 
belt of territory sparsely occupied 
by Indian traders, hunters, miners, 
ranchmen, backwoodsmen and ad- 
venturers of all sorts constitutes the 
traditional frontier.” “In this ad- 
vance of the frontier, successive 
waves of industrial life have crossed 
the continent and these waves have 
corresponded to stages of the eco- 
nomic process of society.”* With the 
slogans, democracy, individualism, 
nationalism, ringing in their ears, 
critics have sought to find a uniform 
pattern of development as these 
“successive waves of industrial life” 
have crossed the continent, even in a 
clock-like procession” as has been 
suggested. 

A careful study of Turner’s pub- 
lished and unpublished work makes 
two things clear. Firstly, he was 
concerned primarily with the pro- 
cess of western expansion and far 
less with the end results of that 
process. These latter could be as- 
sessed when all the evidence was 
available. 

1Wiscomsin Magazine of History, xxiii, 338. 
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I have always conceived of my work as 
that of dealing with the processes of Ameri- 
can history rather than with a geographical 
section . . . Looking back over my work 
as a university teacher .. . I find that the 
central interest of my study has been that 
of these maps of population advance, not 
as a student of a region but of a process.” 


A preoccupation with his elastic and 
often loose use of the term “fron- 
tier” may well distract attention 
from this basic point. Turner, with 
his poet’s mind and the emotional 
fervour of the pioneer of a new 
historian’s frontier, deliberately re- 
fused to be pinned down. Secondly, 
Turner himself was perfectly aware 
that the “successive waves of indus- 
trial life” produced no uniform pat- 
tern. In his Problems in American 
History he drew attention to the 
fact that western expansion from 
the three Eastern sections followed 
the isotherms: the roughly parallel 
spearheads of migrants carried with 
them “their own school systems, 
local government, literature and 
ideas.”* He was well aware of the di- 
versity of institutions and ideas 
along the Atlantic frontier. His in- 
terest lay in the “study of European 
germs developing in an American 
environment,” in the migration of 
ideas and institutions to the frontier 
belt, to new sections. Turner noted 
the struggle in Illinois between the 
northern town meeting and the 
southern county system of local gov- 
ernment. The movement of the New 
England farmer into the western 
prairies was something very different 
2MSS letter F. J. Turner to C. Becker (January 
21, 1911); MSS page in Turner papers cited M. Far- 
rand’s introduction to Sections in American History, 
» ML 
: 8Ed. F. Mood The Early Writings of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, p. 79. 


from the migration of the South 
Carolina planter with his carriage, 
slaves and hound dogs. There was all 
the difference in the world between 
the social life of the High Plains sod 
farmer, the Texan planter and the 
Tennessee farmer. The recent play 
Dark of the Moon vividly portrays 
the superstition and emotional evan- 
gelicalism of a mountain people 
faced with the arrival of the “witch- 
boy” made almost human by the 
“conjur man.” Turner was as aware 
of this as he was of the boisterous, 
turbulent society of Poker Flat. 
There could be no common mould 
for frontier life although there 
might be a lowest common denomi- 
nator. It would be a reflection alike 
on the intelligence of Turner and a 
whole generation of American his- 
torians to imagine that they were 
unaware of these things. It was the 
social process and not a neat form- 
ula that interested them, a process 
that could be a universal one. 


II 

Frontier conditions have existed 
and frontier societies have developed 
in other areas of abundant land, in 
Canada and Siberia, in Australia and 
New Zealand. But the procession 
across the Australian continent dif- 
fered from the westward procession 
in the United States. 


There is a famous gap in the range of the 
Blue Mountains, that wall of rock and scrub 
which for a quarter of a century hemmed 
in this colony of New South Wales within 
the coastal plains. Stand at this gap and 
watch the frontiers following each other 
westward—the squatters’ frontier that filled 
the western plains with sheep and laid the 
foundations of Australia’s economy, the 
miners’ frontier which brought Australia 
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population and made her a radical democ- 
racy, the farmers’ frontier which gradu- 
ally and painfully tested and proved 
the controls of Australian soil and climate. 
Stand a few hundred miles further west on 
the Darling River and see what these con- 
trols have done to the frontier. The farmers 
have dropped out of the westward moving 
procession, beaten by aridity. Only the pas- 
toralists and prospectors pass by. In the west 
center of the continent, aridity has beaten 
even the pastoralists. On the fringe of a 
dynamic society there are left only a few 
straggling prospectors and curious anthro- 
pologists, infrequent invaders of the aborigi- 
nal reserves.* 


This procession differed primarily 
because of the distribution of nat- 
ural resources. The Australian desert 
was a more real thing than the semi- 
mythical Great American Desert, 
and on two-thirds of the continent 
less than twenty inches of rain fall 
annually. The area of occupation is 
a vast jagged and- broken crescent 
round the fringes of the continent 
from Rockhampton to Perth. Here, 
too, was no constant Indian threat. 
The aboriginal retreated before the 
frontiersman, spearing his cattle and 
killing his sheep; there were ugly 
murders by black and white alike, 
but there was no serious pressure re- 
quiring consolidated national ac- 
tion. 

The first reluctant frontiersmen 
were the saffron clad convicts and 
the redcoats, dumped unceremo- 
niously at Botany Bay and inching 
their way towards the interior, 
gradually reinforced by the immi- 
grant and the “old lag” seeking land. 
The “story of the westward march” 
really begins with the crossing of 
the Blue Mountains in 1813 and the 


4W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, ii. i. 4-5. 


discovery in the west of the “fine 
grazing country” “intersected by 
rills in every direction” with the 
fording of the Hakesbury by Howe 
in 1819 to find grass “equal to the 
meadows in England.” Cunningham 
opened up the westward rivers when 
he discovered Pandora’s Pass. To the 
south Hume and Howell traversed 
the upper Murray plains and reached 
the coast at Western Port. Mitchell 
sought “fine pastoral tracts” beyond 
the Murray, and avoiding the weary 
Mallee scrub, pushed on to the 
grassed plains to discover “Australia 
Felix” with a “vast extent of open 
grassy downs” and rolling hills 
“thickly covered with rich ver- 
dure.” 

The restless sheep men, hemmed 
in at first between the mountains 
and the sea coast of Sydney, began 
to swarm along the tracks of the 
explorers. First northwards to the 
New England valleys, then west- 
wards towards Bathurst, and finally 
to the Murrumbidgee and the great 
southern rivers. A harrassed govern- 
ment, lacking funds to control the 
interior effectively, sought to fix 
limits of location within the boun- 
dary line of the Nineteen Counties 
of 1829. The attempt to check the 
squatters was less successful than the 
efforts of the British government to 
halt the American farmers by the 
proclamation line of October 7, 
1763. 


As well might it be attempted to confine 
the Arabs of the desert within a circle drawn 
on the sands, as to confine the graziers or 
wool growers of New South Wales within 
any bounds that can possibly be assigned 
to them, and as certainly as the Arabs would 
be starved, so also would the flocks and 
herds of New South Wales, if they were so 
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confined, and the prosperity of the colony 
would be at an end.5 


The squatters quickly broke the 
proclamation line and drove their 
herds into western New South Wales 
and southwards along Mitchell’s 
Line to Port Phillip District. But 
the advance of the squatters’ fron- 
tier was no advance along a single, 
relatively unbroken line. Into the 
new sheep country came pastoralists 
from Van Diemen’s Land by sea: 
Henty brought his flocks to Port- 
land, and Batman found his “spot 
for a village” where Melbourne now 
stands. The development of the pas- 
toral frontier would show new cen- 
ters of expansion from the farming 
colony at Adelaide and the strug- 
gling settlement round Perth, More- 
ton Bay in eastern Queensland and 
the Jardine run at Cape York. The 
great squatting age from 1830-47 
saw the southeast of the continent, 
the center of the crescent, filled with 
sheep; the sixties and seventies saw 
the squatters moving towards the 
“dead heart” of the continent and 
the swift advance across Queensland 
from the Darling Downs to the 
Plains of Promise on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria.® 

As the first great momentum of 
the squatters’ frontier slowed down 
by 1847, the miners’ frontier de- 
veloped with dramatic suddenness, 
following the gold discoveries near 
Bathurst, Mount Alexander and Bal- 
larat in 1851. Windjammers brought 
the diggers in their scores of thous- 
ands to the new frontiers and Balla- 
rat lagged little behind California in 


the diversity of its population and 
SCit. §. H. Roberts, History of Australien Land 
Settlement, p. 179-80. 
8See S. H. Roberts, The Squatting Age in Aus- 
tralia, 1835-47, pp. 157-224. 


the frenzy of its search for gold. In 
a decade the population of Australia 
rose from 405,00 to just under 1,- 
200,000 as adventurers came from 
the politically disturbed areas of Eu- 
rope and even “forty-niners” from 
California. But the mining frontier 
in Victoria was short-lived: alluvial 
gold was quickly exhausted and soon 
the poppets of the quartz reefs re- 
placed the cradles and the dishes of 
the diggers. The red shirted miners 
became blue overalled company em- 
ployees or grey clad farmers. There 
were the later mining frontiers in 
South Australia and Queensland, at 
Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, the 
silver and lead mines of Broken Hill 
and Mount Zeehan: these were more 
isolated, and usually more limited. 
The thinning mining frontier of 
the fifties helped to reinforce the 
farmers’ frontier, lagging far be- 
hind the stockmen. The Order-in- 
Council of 1847 had represented a 
striking victory for the squatters 
protected in the occupation of their 
land. Almost half of the wool clip 
was used to purchase foreign grain, 
and the farmers’ frontier had moved 
little beyond the limits of location 
of 1829 and the urban centers of the 
new colonies. The constitutional 
changes of the forties had helped to 
entrench the squatting interests in 
power. The sharp rise in population 
increased the demand for food. The 
prosperous miner who had made his 
pile and wanted to invest in land, 
and the less successful digger, leav- 
ing the creeks, joined forces with the 
farmer to unlock the squatting runs 
for agricultural settlement. The 
sixties and seventies saw a revolution 
in land tenure as the demand for 
free selection was slowly met. The 
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battle between the farmers and 
squatters was just as intense as in 
the Great Plains country of the 
United States where the nesters 
fought the cattle men. In the great 
central district of New South Wales 
with its 86 million acres the farmers 
attempted to select holdings under 
Robertson’s Act of 1861. Residents 
of old men’s homes, a shoal of rela- 
tions, and in one instance an unborn 
child were registered as selectors to 
protect the squatting runs. Shrewd 
blackmailers ‘“‘selected” waterholes 
and genuine farmers were often 
squeezed out. Here the farming 
frontier bulged in a jagged fashion 
into the runs, and some of the squat- 
ters moved further into the arid 
west. In Victoria with its thicker 
population and more limited area, 
the three land acts of 1861-5 met 
with slightly greater success in un- 
locking the east. Selectors forced 
their way into Gippsland, invaded 
the Western District, “the gar- 
den of the colony,” and pushed 
into the North Western plains. 
But many of the squatters were 
able to use the law skillfully to 
protect their tenure of much of 
the most fertile land. In some areas 
the farmers’ frontier jumped across 
the pastoralists’ and began to ad- 
vance in the drier regions of the 
mallee, “that horrible region cov- 
ered with porcupine grass and stunt- 
ed scrub.” Dry farming techniques 
helped the farmer to maintain his 
advance; the mallee was conquered 
by “mullenizing the land, by drag- 
ging over it with a team of oxen a 
heavy roller made from an old en- 
gine boiler or a tree trunk. The 
snapped stems and foliage were soon 
burned off and the stump jump 


plough set to work among the mallee 
roots that had not been burned in 
the dry soil.”” In South Australia the 
farmers’ frontier advanced too rap- 
idly: the heavy summer rains failed, 
the grass withered and even the salt- 
bush was almost destroyed. The 
frontier retreated here as in the dif- 
ficult High Plains country of the 
American Far West as the wheat 
farmers, parched by the sun, vainly 
waited for the “steady soaking rain.” 

In Australia the “successive stages 
of industrial advance” have differed 
from the American sequence. While 
Turner was still drafting his fron- 
tier essay, an Australian squatter 
wrote in 1892: 


the proper order of events is, first, pastoral 
occupation in large areas, practically detailed 
exploration of new territory; then mining 
in the all too few localities where minerals 
exist; then the gradual subdivision and de- 
velopment of the land for higher utiliza- 
tion. In due course come the big farmers, 
but not to stay. In their turn, as higher 
cultivation is adopted, subdivision goes on, 
and they disappear, and so the progress and 
prosperity of the colony will advance. Omit 
any one of these and difficulty results.® 


Some were omitted, but the difficul- 
ties which followed were not neces- 
sary ones. One vital difference be- 
tween the American and Australian 
frontiers was the absence of free 
land in Australia. In the earliest 
stages of settlement, tickets of occu- 
pation—‘‘A.B. has my permission to 
settle’—allowed of some diffusion 
of farmers and graziers; the large 
grants to wealthy individuals and to 
companies like the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, often for a 


TE. Shann, Economic History of Australia, p. 344. 


85. H. Roberts, History of Australian Land Set- 
tlement, p. 289. 
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trifling quit rent, had the same ef- 
fect. But with the attempt to con- 
centrate settlement, and with the 
growing sway of the Wakefieldian 
doctrine of land sales at “‘a sufficient 
price” (i. e. sufficient to keep the 
small man off the land and ensure an 
adequate labour supply) a system of 
sales by auction was adopted at 
prices rising to £1 an acre. The far- 
mer was hit hardest because the 
squatter occupied the open range 
for a nominal fee. While the United 
States moved to the Homestead Act, 
Australian colonies retained the auc- 
tion system. Land was abundant, 
but except to the squatter for limit- 
ed periods, was never free. 

It is perhaps this lack of free land 
that in part accounts for the ten- 
dency of the Australian frontier to 
become, as Brian Fitzpatrick and 
Carter Goodrich have pointed out, 
a “big man’s frontier.”* By 1840, 
for example, there were but 718 sta- 
tions scattered over half New South 
Wales. The rapid flow of British 
capital into Australia after 1830 
helped finance the large flocks of 
§-10,000 sheep. With the end of the 
open range and the pushing of cat- 
tlemen further west, the frequent 
droughts and the uncertainties of 
overlanding large flocks to markets, 
helped swell the burden of debt, and 
during the seventies, the period of 
the second major advance in the 
pastoralists’ frontier, the squatter 
often became the agent of the mort- 
gage company or the British bank. 
The small man went to the wall. 
This was the age of the vast pas- 


9B. Fitzpatrick, The Australian People, p. 188-9; 
also N. G. Butlin: “Company Ownership of N. S. W. 
Pastoral Stations,” Historical Studies: Australie end 
New Zealand (May, 1950), iv., 89 seq. 


toral runs of inland Queensland, and 
the Northern Territory, of the 
bonanza runs of C. B. Fisher in 
South Australia and the three mil- 
lion acre holding of Samuel Mc- 
Caughey in New South Wales (cf. 
the American cattle kingdom in its 
heyday.) 


Ill 

What were the social and political 
effects of this succession of fron- 
tiers, this westward advance of 
“successive stages of industrial ad- 
vance”? How far was the frontier a 
democratic force in Australian po- 
litical development? The evolution 
of the pastoralist from a small sheep- 
man to the large squatter would 
seem to point the way to political 
conservatism rather than to democ- 
racy in the digger’s sense of the 
word. It was the squatter with this 
considerable political and tremen- 
dous economic power who was the 
opponent of the digger and small 
farmer in Australian politics for 
more than a generation. It would be 
easy to point to the apparently radi- 
cal political influence of the miner. 
The gold rushes followed the grant 
of responsible government to the 
colonies and preceded the election of 
the new colonial assemblies. Amongst 
the mining population were scores 
of European radicals, “exiles of ’48,” 
and several hundreds of English 
Chartists. The Ballarat Reform 
League wrote four of the six Chart- 
ist points into its program in No- 
vember 1854, and many of these 
points were incorporated in the state 
constitutions of the six colonies in 
the decade following the abortive 
Eureka rebellion of December 1854. 
A “Eureka legend” has already de- 
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veloped as part of Australian myth- 
ology, if not of Australian history. 
But the new democratic constitu- 
tions were in fact framed by proper- 
tied colonial councils, influenced in 
no small measure by imported Philo- 
sophical Radicalism. In the first Vic- 
torian Assembly elected after the 
miners’ revolt, Peter Lalor alone 
could be claimed by the miners: 18 
members were squatters and an- 
other 8 were land owners. Half 
the Legislative Council were pas- 
toralists.’° In the subsequent legisla- 
tion mining and small farming in- 
fluence was more marked: the dig- 
ger, perhaps indirectly, helped to 
orientate land and social policies. 
But Australian democracy clearly 
did not come out of the miner’s 
shanty or the squatter’s study. Po- 
litical divisions in the generation 
after 1851 were influenced partly by 
the problems of “unlocking the 
lands,” of internal improvements 
and transportation, of tariffs; but 
they were also influenced increasing- 
ly by class concepts, by the steady 
industrialization of the Australian 
economy. The Australian Labor and 
Country parties reflect neither sec- 
tional nor frontier divisions in the 
American sense but rather social di- 
visions of a European type. Marx’s 
rather than Madison’s concept of 
class divisions was the vital one here. 
The Country Party, essentially the 
farmers’ bloc, is perhaps the closest 
approach to a sectional grouping of 
the American type, but the differ- 
ences are considerable. Abortive 
proposals for a New England or a 
Riverina state, economically based 
and cutting across old state divisions, 


10Historical Studies: Australia and New Zealand 
(April, 1942), ii, 31. 


may faintly resemble an American 
sectionalism, but even they are di- 
rected towards the creation, not of 
a new section but of a new states. 
The development of a “Eureka 
legend” is part of the process of an 
evolving Australian folk lore. The 
real hero of Waltzing Matilda is 
neither the “squatter mounted on 
his thoroughbred” nor the “troop- 
ers, one, two, three’ who were as- 
sisting him to recover the straying 
“jumbuck.” It is rather the “swag- 
man” who “shoved that jumbuck 
into his tucker bag” and who sui- 
cided into the billabong rather than 
accept arrest for sheep stealing. Dur- 
ing the great squatting age, it was 
the bushranger who so frequently 
became the hero: Captain Starlight 
and Hall and above all Ned Kelly. 
The brutal murders of the Kelly 
gang have been forgotten in the 
legend of heroic resistance to au- 
thority, in the admiration of Ned 
Kelly’s last stand in his home made 
armour before he was brought down 
by the troopers firing at his unpro- 
tected legs. “Game as Ned Kelly” 
represents high praise from an Aus- 
tralian. How far is this aggressive 
individualism, this dislike of author- 
ity, a frontier product? It is easy to 
point to the lawlessness of the gold 
fields, epitomised by the burning of 
Bentley’s hotel at Ballarat, the Eu- 
reka revolt and the massacre of 
Lambing Flat. But here were no 
vigilante committees or lynch law, 
and Sunday observance was common 
on the Victorian gold fields. While 
the “traps” [police] were unpopu- 
lar, few were ever attacked. There 
was contempt for authority as the 
squatters broke the limits of loca- 
tion. As early as 1810, a witness told 
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a House of Commons committee 
that “these persons [squatters] are 
invariably the instigators and pro- 
moters of crime, the receivers of 
stolen property, illegal vendors of 
spirits, harbourers of runaways, 
bushrangers and vagrants.” But the 
later squatters became respectable 
despite a tendency to large-scale 
larceny where land was concerned. 
It was a recognition of squatter 
ruthlessness that provoked approval 
of the “jolly swagman” and of the 
Wild Colonial Boy who: 


Would rob the lordly squatters, 
their flocks he would destroy, 
A terror to Australia was the Wild 
Colonial Boy. 

He stuck the Beechworth coach up, 
and robbed Judge McEvoy, 

Who, trembling, gave his gold up to 
the Wild Colonial Boy. 


He bade the Judge “good morning” 
and told him to beware, 

That he’d never rob “an honest 
judge” who acted on the square. 


But the tradition of sturdy inde- 
pendence and disrespect for the law, 
perhaps bred of the two frontiers, 
can be traced in part to the penal 
heritage of eastern colonies. It was 
after all ‘unlicensed borrowing” that 
had colonised Botany Bay and led 
one visitor to comment that he felt a 
little like Diogenes with his lantern 
seeking an honest man. Perhaps the 
common denominator lies in the 
maladjustment of laws and institu- 
tions to the social conditions of a 
society on the one hand undergoing 
agrarian and industrial change and 
on the other chafing at land re- 
strictions framed to meet a different 

11E, Scott, Short History of Australis, p. 176. 


social system. The legacy from either 
source seems today to have been 
more meagre than was suspected: 
the democratic individualistic so- 
ciety has been transformed into a 
society largely socialised and accept- 
ing with little complaint the regu- 
lations of a complex modern gov- 
ernment. 

To what extent can the frontier 
be regarded as a consolidating na- 
tionalist force? To a country boast- 
ing its 97 per cent British stock, the 
frontier did not need to act as a 
melting pot; in any case, solid blocks 
of Italians on Queensland sugar 
fields, Maltese and Albanians in 
Victorian fruit farms, and Yugo- 
slavs in Westralian gold fields 
testify to its inadequacy. More 
important, however, is the con- 
solidating effect of the frontier. 
Here there is impressive evidence of 
the manner in which the gold fields 
population of Kalgoorlie and Cool- 
gardie, drawn from all the older 
states, swung Western Australia into 
federation at the crucial moment, 
resisted the secession movement of 
1933, and on the whole supported 
the referenda proposals for an en- 
largement of federal at the expense 
of state power.’” The west coast 
miners of Tasmania, the farmers of 
the new Wimmera frontier, the min- 
ers of Mt. Morgan and Charters 
Towers in Queensland, and the old 
mining areas of Victoria gave sub- 
stantial support to federation: these 
frontiersmen were indifferent to 
state boundaries.* Yet the great 
mining area of Broken Hill opposed 
federation. Just as border areas vot- 


12F, Alexander, Moving Frontiers, 31-2, 43-8. 


13Historical Studies: Australia and New Zealend 
(November, 1950), iv, 229. 
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ed for ratification in the 13 colonies 
in 1787, so most border regions in 
the great river valleys of Australia 
voted substantially for consolidation 
in 1898-9; yet there were surprising- 
ly strong anti-federal pockets here.”* 
Sectional economic interests tended 
to cut across state boundary lines, 
tangible financial gains counted 
more than abstract frontier nation- 
alism. 


IV 

Turner was aware of both the 
similarities and the differences in the 
process of frontier development in 
different sections. Australia’s mov- 
ing frontiers illustrate the complex- 
ity of the process of evolution, pro- 
duce striking differences as well as 
analogies. The advancing farmers’ 
frontier threw up few substantial 
towns: the location of resources 
tended to produce industrialization 
and urbanization in the coastal cres- 
cent. Australian society was as fluid 
as American society: this is symbo- 
lized in one way by the worker’s 
constant choice, “Sydney or the 
bush.” The opportunity to “hump 
his bluey” operated as a potential 
safety valve, but the Australian 
trade union movement quickly 
hardened along British rather than 
American lines. One of the strong- 
est of the unions was the Shearers’ 
Union of migratory workers, and 
the Australian Workers’ Union has 
come to match the great industrial 
unions in power. The trial of 
strength between employers and 
unions in 1890-1, following the 
confident attempt at the building 
of a “new Jerusalem” and the “gen- 


14] bid, iv. 229-31; cf. Historical Studies, iii, 14 
seq. 


eral labour feeling . . . that trade 
unionism could, if it would, take 
over Australia on the morow,’”® led 
to the successful entry of labour into 
state and later federal politics on a 
scale undreamed of by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. 

The development of New Zea- 
land frontiers would afford another 
interesting comparison. Here Maori 
pressure was a constant factor in the 
North Island; here too was no suc- 
cession of unbroken frontier lines, 
but rather a series of similar fron- 
tiers developing from _ separated 
bases. In the South Island, the 
squatters quickly pushed inland to 
the prairie plains of Otago and Can- 
terbury, firing the scrub as they ad- 
vanced into the back country. The 
conflict of the diggers and farmers 
with the squatters centered around 
the attempt to unlock the lands 
along the big man’s frontier. “It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
in the eastern or east central districts 
between the Bay of Plenty and 
Foveaux Straits, a man might walk 
for hundreds of miles without set- 
ting foot on a small holding.”’* The 
individualism of the early settlers 
must be set along side the trend to 
collectivism which gave New Zea- 
land the perhaps undeserved reputa- 
tion of being the most advanced 
country in the world so far as so- 
cial security was concerned. Yet in 
both Australia and New Zealand, 
countries of abundant rather than 
free lands, the interaction of a fron- 
tier environment on the European 
immigrant produced at once a 
rugged individualism and a con- 
siderable degree of state socialism. 


15B. Fitzpatrick, The Australien People, p. 215. 
16W. P. Reeves, The Long White Cloud, p. 276. 
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An interesting field of frontier 
research is to be found in Siberia. 
Stand at the Urals gap and watch 
the procession of civilization: Strog- 
anov and Yermak, the Cossack ad- 
venturers and Baranov advancing 
from river to river in search of furs; 
the prospectors pushing to the Lena 
River gold fields and then as un- 
known soldiers settling down to an 
anonymous agriculture; the chains 
of drab convicts mingling with the 
native peoples to become reluctant 
farmers; the swarming of famine 
stricken peasants along the line of 
the Trans-Siberian railway; the 
overalled artisans miraculously 
building a Magnitogorsk or Kuz- 
netsk or leap frogging industries 
into central Asia or the Amur River 
province; the bearded Jews carving 
out settlements in the wilderness of 
Birobijan. Here was a new and liv- 


ing frontier, today wide open, but 
with generating forces and social 
results very different from those 


operating in North America and 
Australia. 


This brief examination of the 
“moving frontier” in Australia and 
elsewhere underlines the complex- 
ity of the process, the infinite va- 
riety of the end results, the absence 
of a common mould. In drawing at- 
tention to the importance of the 
frontier and in attempting to assess 
its influence, Turner was not seek- 
ing to formulate a rigid formula or 
hypothesis, to provide a new Pro- 
crustean bed. “I do not think of 
myself primarily as a Western his- 
torian or a human geographer .. . 
Fundamentally I have been inter- 
ested in the interrelations of eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, culture 


in general with the geographical 
factors in explaining the United 
States of today by means of its his- 
tory thus broadly taken.” “I have 
not conceived of myself as the stu- 
dent of a region, or of any particu- 
larly elusive key to American his- 
tory. I have tried to make some 
changes in the perspective, and as a 
pioneer with others, I have found it 
necessary to talk a good deal upon 
these aspects. But it is in American 
processes that I have been inter- 
ested.””” He might have added that 
here was a universal process requir- 
ing comparative study. 

At a time when American his- 
torians were mesmerized by the 
“germ theory,” Turner insisted that 
if germs were to be studied they 
should be studied “in an American 
environment.” This environment 
must be interpreted in the broadest 
possible sense. He accepted Droy- 
sen’s definition of history as “the 
self-consciousness of the living age, 
acquired by understanding its de- 
velopment from the past.’** “His- 
tory,” he said, “‘is all the remains 
that have come down to us from the 
past, studied with all the critical and 
interpretive power that the present 
can bring to the task.” He stressed 
the importance of the European 
background as well as the American 
environment, but it was essentially 
the complex interaction of Ameri- 
can environment and the European 
man with which he was concerned. 
He was attempting a sociological 
analysis of historical processes rath- 
er than formulating a sociological 


1T™MSS letters: F. J. Turner to C. Becker (October 
3, 1925); F. J. Turmer to C. L. Skinner (March 
18, 1922). 


18Ed., F. Mood, Early Writings of F. J. Turner, 
p. 53. 
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theory of history. He was con- 
cerned with explanation rather 
than the laying down of a rigid 
formula. This can be seen from 
a study of his Rise of the New 
West and The United States 
1830-50. He was here perhaps 
ahead of the new school of Eng- 
lish economic historians developing 
at Cambridge at the end of the cen- 
tury. 

Any historian worth his salt must 
be prepared to examine the assump- 
tions of his fellow historians and at 
the same time submit his own as- 
sumptions to equally careful scru- 
tiny. Herein it seems to me lies the 
value of Turner: he was a man of 
quicksilver mind with a pulsating 
curiosity, posing an_ everlasting 
“why.” He was a great fertilizing 
force in American historiography. 
He had the impetuosity of a poetic 
mind rather than the precision of 
the laboratory scientist in posing his 
questions and suggesting answers, 
answers often intended to provoke 
further criticism. The result was 
often overstatement and inexact ex- 
pression. But he was concerned with 
the study of historical processes with 
“all the critical and interpretive 
power that the present would bring 


to the task.” ““No standard ultimate 
history is possible,” he declared. It 
would seem that his importance lies 
in the intellectual stimulus he has 
given to a host of students to apply 
his method to the work alike of re- 
search and teaching. This can be seen 
in the analysis of the South by 
Avery Craven at Chicago, in the 
development of the range cattle in- 
dustry by Edward Dale at Okla- 
homa, in the work of Merle Curti at 
Wisconsin on the evolution of 
American thought, or in the study 
of the westward march by Frederick 
Merk at Harvard. 

It can be seen too in the stimulus 
he has given to the new generation 
of American historians, to the per- 
petual examination of processes, the 
testing of the always tentative 
“guiding picture” which he framed, 
but which he never was able to test 
out to his own satisfaction. Nothing 
would please him more than to hear 
his critics examining his approach in 
the attempt to re-assess, not Tur- 
ner’s place in historical thought, but 
rather the forces which contribute 
to an understanding of modern 
American history. Semantics is im- 
portant, but so too are fundamental 
processes. 


Morning After Music 


On a Theme from a Harpsichord Solo by Wanda Landowska 
(For Joyce) 


VaRLEY McBETH 


Drops the bead, 
Falls the eye along the window, 
Comes the shifting yellow time 
Between the setting of the fog 
And the rising of the sun. 
Clam, bass, and crab along the shore 
Crash while broken water smell lies heavy 
On the bridge of sense, of bay, of time. 


II 
The limpness of the held word, 

The moving eyes feel round cold sockets, 
Come to know, furnish understanding, 
Go homeward in the falling night 
Lamp cluster starred around her head; 
While from quadruple arches the harpsichord of bells, 
Worked along intangible strings, heard, close down, 


Are remembered and forgotten: sound from fog-bound bells. 
The long night windows give back the hidden eye. 
Walk by twos. Shoulder brown and orange coats. 


III 
How is the question put? 

Love in a season of fog, changes, moves, 
Knows morning white, horn, and the streets 
Laid out in double precision of globes, 
Square corners catch the throated words 
Felt not spoken, heard again, remembered 
With the turning of your music faintly. 
Her brown eyes came as a memory of mornings, 
And your harpsichord was a love lament 
In a season of bells, in a morning of fog. 
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The essays in this number of the Review 
come from a three-day Institute on the 
theme, “The Influence of the West on 
American Ideas and Institutions,” held at 
the University of Kansas City from Janu- 
ary 31 to February 1, 1951. The Institute 
was made possible through the generosity of 
Mrs. Clyde Porter of Kansas City, co- 
author of Across the Wide Missouri (1947) 
and Ruxton of the Rockies (1950). In ad- 
dition to the formal papers presented at the 
Institute by Professors Craven, Dale, and 
Smith, valuable contributions to the dis- 
cussions were made by Professor Harper and 
Mr. Benton. Professor Harper, who is pres- 
ently engaged in an analysis of the validity 
of Turner’s “approach” to Australian con- 
ditions, was invited by the editors to con- 
tribute an article on this subject to the 
symposium. Thomas Hart Benton has been 
working this past year on the essay sum- 
marizing his thoughts on the subject of the 
influence of the Middle West on American 
art. The relation of his thesis to Turner’s 
“approach” is made clear in Mr. Benton’s 
paper, which will be included in a volume 
of essays by Mr. Benton to be published 
within a year or so. 
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University of California (Berkeley). 


Thomas Hart Benton, the noted Ameri- 
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An enlarged edition of his autobiography, 
Artist in America, will be published this fall 
by the University of Kansas City Press— 
Twayne Publishers, Inc., New York. 


Everett W. Bovard, Jr., lives in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. His poems have pre- 
viously appeared in this Review and in the 
University of New Mexico Review. The 
poems in this issue are from a collection 
awarded a major prize in the Avery and 
Jule Hopwood Contests at the University 
of Michigan. 


Avery Craven, professor of American 
History at the University of Chicago, is the 
author of six books concerned, in the main, 
with the influence of the South on Ameri- 
can ideas and institutions. These include 
The Repressible Conflict (1939), Democ- 
racy in American Life (1941), and The 
Coming of the Civil War (1942). 


E. E. Dale, research professor of History 
at the University of Oklahoma and director 
of the Frank Phillips Collection, has written, 
co-authored, or edited some twenty volumes 
connected with the history of the West, 
social and economic developments of the 
frontier, Indian life, ranch life, etc. 


Frederick Eckman is co-founder and co- 
editor of The Golden Goose Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. His first book, XXV Poems, ap- 
peared in April, 1949. At present he is liv- 
ing in West Virginia, where he teaches at 
Glenville State College. 


N. D. Harper, senior lecturer in History 
at the University of Melbourne, Australia, 
has written or edited eight books concerned 
with Australian history and foreign rela- 
tions. At present he is working on a book 
dealing with the application of Turner’s 
ideas to Australian conditions. 


Varley McBeth, Berkeley, California, has 
published verse and stories in a number of 
magazines and is looking for a publisher for 
several completed book manuscripts. 


Henry Nash Smith, author of Virgin 
Land: The American West as Symbol and 
Myth (1950), is professor of English at the 
University of Minnesota, and a participant 
in the American Studies program at that 
institution. 


Sol Stein has published verse, articles, and 
reviews in newspapers and The Arizona 
Quarterly. He teaches at the College of the 
City of New York. In 1944 he received the 
Roemer Prize for poetry declamation. 
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